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A GUIDE FOR THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER 


ARIZONA—Fred J. Codd Adv. Service, Tucson. 


IOWA—Mid-West Display Service, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376-378 
Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. Branch offices in Rochester, Syracuse, 
Albany, Poughkeepsie, and Erie, Pa. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico 
St., Los Angeles, and 160 Seventh St., San Francisco. Branch 
offices and warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San 
Diego. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 560 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national ad- 
vertisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of nationa! advertisers as references. 
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CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 


Walter G. Vosler 
519 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 


























CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 519 Main 
Street, Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering southern 
Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO—Modernistic Adv. Service, 3288 Kildare 
Rd., Cleveland Heights. Window installations that sell goods and 
house-to-house advertising distributors. A responsible coverage of 
the Cleveland market. 





copy, WYO.—Headquarters of The Sherwood Display Service, 
catering to national advertisers who desire better installations in 
Montana and Wyoming. 


KANSAS CITY—National Displays Co., 3025% Troost Ave. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as 
Trenton—the world’s richest market. We install ‘‘merchandised” 
displays that create sales instead of ordinary installations. Ref- 
erences from any national advertiser we have ever worked for. 
Write for booklet, ‘“Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEW JERSEY—New Jersey Window Display Service, Inc., 
591 Ogden St., Newark, N. J. A reliable and modern window dis- 
play service, offering the finest type of window display installz- 
tions throughout the state. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, 
Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 





PEORIA, ILL.—Grande-View Window Disp. Serv., 343 Easton Ave. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a 
list of satisfied clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Arcee Vee Display Service, 109 De Sota 
Street. Coverning western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, northern 
West Virginia. Quality and service that satisfies. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Artcraft Display Service, 821-823 [Locust 
Street. Covering western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and north- 
ern West Virginia. Cooperating with retail trade associations. 
Bank references and list of satisfied customers on request. Under 
personal supervision of R. C. Vaughn, vice-president and sales 
manager. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company. 82 N. Main 
Street. Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning outhern New 
England territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—West Virginia Bldg. CHARLESTON, 
W. VA.—Daniel Boone Hotel Bldg. West Virginia Advertising Co, 
A modern service that satisfies its clients. 


RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main Street. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display 
Service. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable display service. 
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THE COVER 


Designed by Robert Heller as a part of nine 
model furniture display rooms, the entrance 
shown on the front cover was most inviting to 
the customer. The colors were of green and 
off-white in two tones. The carpet was gray, 
extending the length of the passageway. An 
easy chair was in blond maple bentwood, cov- 
ered in a beige and brown textured fabric. 
Next to it was placed an occasional table in 
chrome and glass. The lighting was of the 
direct type. 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


In the May issue of DISPLAY WORLD H. L. 
Logan writes on "The Place of Light in Mer- 
chandising," Valetta Taylor discusses interior 
ensemble displays, M. W. Remo gives timely 
tips on “The Use of Kindergarden Paper," and 
Pat Moore tells of a display which sold 2,400 
pairs of hose in two days. These are just a 
few of the many absorbing articles and fea- 
tures which will appear in the May number. 
Watch for it. 


1936 


So much has already been said on the value 
of display that it is difficult to avoid repeti- 
tion. After an experience extending over a 
number of years we are more than ever con- 
vinced that this has been worthwhile. We know 
of no other expenditure which has been as pro- 
ductive of results as the money we have spent 
on promotion material, contest prizes, and 
other helps and encouragement for display- 
men.—Lowell W. Shields, vice-president, Hickok, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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SER VE 
YOUR 
STORE 


With — striking cutout 
decorations which at- 





tract attention and con- 
vey your advertising 
message at a glance. 


IF YOU ARE 
HUNGRY 


for profits, Cutawl made window dis- 
plays will satisfy your appetite. The 
Cutawl makes possible the production of 
all displays in the shortest possible time 
and at the very lowest cost. There is no need to buy 
expensive ready-made decorations nor to wait for de- 
livery. With the Cutawl you can make the displays you 
want when you need them. Your displays are original 
and designed to meet the merchandising needs of every 
store promotion. 


USE OUR EASY PAYMENT PLAN 


A small payment each month makes the Cutawl available 
for immediate use. Don't wait any longer—get your 
Cutawl NOW. 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER COMPANY 





13 S. Throop St. CHICAGO 
THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO., 13 S. THROOP ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 4-36 
Please send me Cutawl Lit- Name 
erature and Easy Payment Address.... aes eS ee ee tee ee pidaee See hee Apaiine 
Plan. 0 Ae oe Lee ees | eee 
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Essential 


to attractive window trims 


National Immortal 


GRASS MATS 


In Patented Shingle Stitch 


life assured by the new patented 
construction which prevents the 
burlap from showing through re- 
gardless of the age of the grass 
or how it is turned. The dye is 
non-staining and guaranteed not 
to come off. The velvety lustre 
lasts and the grass cannot rot. 
Sold with a guarantee of entire 
satisfaction or money refunded. 


4 
| 
Beautiful, natural grass color. Long 


Write for free sample. 


NATIONAL WREATH & 
SUPPLY CO. 


2241 FULTON ROAD 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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110-Volt gg’ pox A F, B | 
Fl y isplay mo- 
sors, y rag Haiverea!. or a ance 
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Plug into light socket 
without transformer. 
Skeleton form for easy 
mounting. Only $3.50. 


Valance selection is the 
first step in giving har- 
mony and appeal _ to 














; lisplay windows. YOO 
SPEED REDUCERS. Sise By eacaetaeke a ree Ste 
Fully encased, give nha ogy pons OO IT ATTRACTS 
speeds from 8 to 750 made in a varied selec- 

Cast Steel r.p.m. Deliver 2 speeds tion in designs to ex- : er 
TURNTABLES at once. As low as $4.00. press the feeling needed by different types 0 
Geared to 3 r.p.m. Invisible Pumps for liq- stores. It won’t break. Applied directly 
Will support 150 uid and mystery displays. to window. The art glass effect is perfect, and 
ibs. Complete with Write for Full Data so is the price. Write for copy of illustrated 
motor $ 0 00 SpeedWay Mfg. Co. catalogues and samples. 
andre- 9] ()-00 UPisse so. Sang Ave. D. W. MALZ 65 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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BRISCHOGRAPH 
OWNERS 
NOTICE! 


First Surface Mirrors 
Now Available for the First Time. 
Replace yourself. No allowances. 


FTER many requests from our dealers 
A and customers for FIRST SURFACE 

MIRRORS to be used in Brischographs, 
we are ready to offer the 3/10 model first 
surface mirror to be replaced in your Bris- 
chograph for only $5.00 F. O. B. Columbus. 
For those who have the De Luxe model, 


$10.00. For the Junior model $2.50. 


First surface mirrors eliminate the double 
reflection caused through the refraction of 
light from the glass itself. It allows abso- 
lute and accurate projection. To those who 
are not familiar with first surface mirrors 


we offer a bit of WARNING. 


First surface mirrors are silvered on the 
front of the glass and protected with a fine 
transparent film and are very delicate and 
should not be wiped or cleaned in any way, 
except to clean dust with a camel’s-hair 
brush. 


The 3/10 model with first surface mirror, 
$30.00. Junior model with same, $12.50. De 
Luxe model with same, $110.00. 


Send for our new complete catalog and 
please mention DISPLAY WORLD when 








writing. 


THE BRISCHOGRAPH CO. 
92 E. Lakeview Ave. Columbus, O. 
ESTABLISHED 1926 


TEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 
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The Blace of Modernization 
in Store Iraffic Control 


By L. O. DUNCAN, Sales Manager 


Grand Rapids Store Equipment Company, Grand Rapids 


No store can hope to exist unless it “is 
located in a spot where traffic circulates, and 
unless it provides some method of inducing 
a portion of that traffic to enter the store and 
examine the merchandise offered for sale. 
Store traffic is the life-blood of the establish- 
ment. Its circulation through the aisles and 
departments of the store is directly compar- 
able to the flow of the vital fluid through the 
human body. 

3ut unlike the human system, a store has 
within its power the ability to control and 
direct and otherwise influence this important 
force in order to take full advantage of its 
presence. And modernization is no light fac- 
tor in this control. 

The average daily traffic tide is in pretty 
direct ratio to the population of the city, 
reaching a high level where there is a nearby 
city to draw from, or where the community 
is surrounded by a large suburban population. 
Granting that the average department store 
can “pull” a certain percentage of the passing 
traffic into the store, then the average daily 
sales volume can be computed as_ follows: 
average daily percentage of the city’s traffic 
flow, times the average percentage drawn in- 
side the store, times the average percentage 
of transactions, times the average unit of sale. 

If the store can maintain its proportion of 
sales to interior traffic, and can keep up its 
average unit of sale, then it is logical to as- 
sume that if an additional 10 per cent side- 
walk traffic can be drawn into the store 
through store improvement the daily volume 
will show a corresponding increase. If the 
other velume-governing factors can be in- 
creased in proportion, the volume boost be- 
comes still larger. 

Practically every store in the nation would 
show outstanding results in sales increases if 
this question of traffic flow and its control 
were given more serious thought. Actual 
tests have shown that substantial volume in- 
creases have been obtained when the store 
traffic is regulated and planned. 

It should be accepted without question that 
1 store which does a good merchandising and 
promotional job will draw a far larger per- 
centage from the passing traffic than will be 








Federal Housing Administration 
Washington 
April 3, 1936. 

R. C. Kash, Editor, 
DISPLAY WORLD, 
1209-11 Sycamore St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dear Mr. Kash: 

It is gratifying indeed to know that 
publications like DISPLAY WORLD 
have taken such an active interest in 
the modernization program of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. Such 
activity is decidedly in the public in- 
terest since modernization of structures 
affects the entire public, as well as 
those industries and businesses to 
whom the public must go for mate- 
rials to effect maintenances and im- 
provement to properties. 

I know the coming issue of DIS- 
PLAY WORLD will be an addition to 
the modernization and maintenance 
movement. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Stewart McDonald, 
Administrator. 








the case where the store is drab and an- 
tiquated. Women, who for the most part are 
the shoppers to be reckoned with, particularly 
avoid dingy or old-fashioned stores. They 
naturally associate such business houses with 
a similar grade of merchandise. 

Modernization need not necessarily be diffi- 
cult or expensive. It may be only a re- 
arrangement of present fixtures, adding a few 
bright spots here and there, well flooded with 
light. Or it may mean readapting the display 
windows to changing times. Again it may be 
necessary to replace old show cases, cornices, 
floors, or similar equipment, with more mod- 
ern ones. 

Having a very definite place in the problem 
of how to increase sales volume are the angles 
of “customer convenience,” and a better pres- 
entation of merchandise. When departments 


are coordinated and arranged for the utmost 
efficiency of sales people, it also works out 
that the arrangement is a factor in customer 
convenience—one which reacts favorably as a 
sales stimulator. The arrangement of the 
exchange and “will call” desks, transporta- 
tion from one floor to another, the location of 
the rest rooms, and all the other “conven- 
iences” have a definite effect on sales. At the 
present time it is a fact that at least 60 per 
cent of the three-aisle stores have one aisle 
which bears far the most traffic. 

With full knowledge of the fact that mer- 
chandise must be displayed in a setting which 
does credit to the wares, nearly 80 per cent 
of the stores in this country are showing their 
merchandise in an environment which actually 
depreciates that which is offered for sale! 
Just as insanitary surroundings in a grocery 
store can unfavorably influence the customer, 
so does an antiquated setting discourage pur- 
chases in a department store. 

That modernization—bringing a store up tq 
the tempo of modern times—does result in 
greater sales volume is proved definitely by 
figures compiled by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and in letters received from retail 
executives who have seen for themselves what 
modernization can do. Such statements as 
the following are common: 

“In the first six weeks we have shown an 
increase in business of 120 per cent over the 
comparative period for last year.” “We are 
showing a substantial increase in our volume, 
especially in our fashion departments.” “We 
firmly believe the investment to be a good one. 
We have had a decided stimulation of busi- 
ness.” “‘We had an increase in volume of 28 
per cent over last year.” “Almost from the 
first day the modernization was completed 
we began to show an out-of-the-ordinary in- 
crease in volume and a substantial increase in 
profits from this additional volume.” 

With a given amount of street traffic, one 
way of increasing the percentage of those 
brought into the store, and the size of the 
unit of sale, is through modernization. Cus- 
tomers do show—in a material way—their 
appreciation of up-to-date, attractive sur- 
roundings and merchandise! 
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Modernizing With Licht 


Today’s merchandising philosophy is an 
aggressive two-fisted one in which visual 
appeal and verbal suggestion combine to form 
a sales program destined to increase sales and 
bring about greater profit. 

Through light, visual appeal is accom- 
plished. Light on the outside, light in the 
interior, wall cases, show cases, and special 
displays; not just enough light to allow the 
customer to see plainly, but adequate illumi- 
nation to enable him to see quickly. 

The renaissance that has come about in 





By DEAN M. WARREN 
General Electric Company, Cleveland 


retail merchandising, due to changing condi- 
tions, is also apparent in lighting. It, too, 
has undergone a remarkable evolution. 
Artificial lighting has been available for 
ages, but only in forms which perforce made 
it an accessory to be hung in rooms or on a 
structure. And then in our times it was freed 
cf its limitations. It became abundant and 
inexpensive. The builder could place light 
sources in any desired space or manner. Then, 
too, instead of lighting the store with pendant 
fixtures and brackets, the architect and de- 


signer have found many novel ways of builc«- 
ing in luminous elements which provide ever , 
facility for seeing and yet form an integr:! 
part of the decorative treatment. 

The interior of the Louisville Penningt: 
Store, shown on the opposite page, typifi 
originality and offers a lighting suggesti: 
that is refreshingly different. The walls are 
of corrugated aluminum, with the lighting 
an integral part of the design. One of the 
structural columns of the building has bec 
enclosed in light with show spaces below s» 
as to make an otherwise objectionable elemet 
a feature of pleasing interest. Individua! 
built-in show cases are featured and the one- 
time unsightly shoe box shelves removed to 
the storage room. 


i oS 


Typical of the way in which improved light- 
ing is being adopted by many stores are th: 
“before and after” examples of Gimbel Broth- 
ers, New York City. The erstwhile forest 
of ground glass bowls is replaced by modern 
indirect units placed slightly above eye-leve!. 
The ceiling is white, the columns buff, and 
the floor a gray marble. In the area where 
high center cabinets are found, light sources 
are mounted on the top of square mahogany 
boxes and placed one per bay on the line 
of the columns. Striations on the ceiling are 
eliminated by placing a simple convex glass 
cover plate over the light source. 

Where no high cases are available, indirect 
table and floor lamps are used. These units 
contain high wattage lamps and have four 
small lamps, separately controlled, mounted 
beneath the indirect reflector and hidden from 
view by a cylindrical shade. A bronze stand- 
ard of suitable proportions is used. 

This modern system of glareless, well- 
diffused illumination has been accomplished 
at no increase in wattage over that originally 
provided, but furnishes 30 per cent more illum- 
ination. 

In Dayton, Ohio, the department store of 
Elder & Johnston Company recently relighted 
its first floor. They were so proud of the 
results that they took a full page in the 


—This forest of ground glass bowls was 

formerly seen at Gimbel Brothers, New York 

City. Contrast this “before photograph 
with the one immediately following— 


—After modernization of their lighting sys- 

tem, Gimbel's ceiling is entirely free of any 

pendant fixtures. The wattage used in the 

two systems is the same; better light 

distribution, however, made possible a 30 per 
cent increase in illumination— 
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—Seventy-two 1,500-watt totally indirect 

units recently installed at Elder & Johnston's, 

Dayton, Ohio, raised the illumination from 

an average of four foot-candles to an aver- 

age of thirty, not to mention the general 

improvement in store appearance and cus- 
tomer shopping comfort— 


—The main floor of Elder & Johnston before 

the change in lighting was made. Seven 

300-watt lamps and _ sixty-five 200-watt 

lamps in totally enclosed globes were 

formerly used. Contrast this photograph 
with the one above— 


—tThe interior of the Louisville Pennington 
Store, Louisville, Ky., typifies originality and 
offers a lighting suggestion that is different. 
The walls are of aluminum, with the lighting 
an integral part of the design. One of the 
structural columns has been enclosed in 
light with show space below, so as to make 
a feature of pleasing interest of an other- 
wise objectionable element— 


Dayton Daily News to tell the people of Day- 
ton that they could now shop at Elder’s under 
comfortable lighting. Some of the copy for 
the advertisement ran as follows: “All Day- 
ton was surprised—pleasantly—in seeing El- 
der’s first floor Monday. Over night our first 
floor became the lightest department store 
first floor in the United States. Perfect 
lighting, seeing comfort, and a new atmos- 
phere of spaciousness has been accomplished 
by this elaborate new lighting system. 

“At Elder’s you see clearly and quickly a 
true picture of merchandise, color and de- 
tail, eliminating eye-strain which so often 
causes shopping fatigue. We invite your early 
visit to shop in this pleasant atmosphere.” 

The old system of illumination at Elder & 
Johnston’s consisted of seven 300-watt lamps 
and sixty-five 200-watt lamps in totally en- 
closing globes. These were replaced by 
seventy-two 1500-watt totally indirect units, 
which raised the illumination from an average 
of four footcandles to an average of about 
thirty footcandles. 

A psychological effect of lighting on cus- 
tomers is one of the measuring sticks of the 
adequacy of store lighting. A dingy, half- 
lighted store is certain to produce apathetic, 
half-hearted customers; while a cheery, well- 
lighted salesroom exercises a positive cheering 
effect, tending to place the customer in a 
frame of mind conducive to buying. 

The day when merchants could think of 
lighting as a non-productive expense like 
sweeping or stock keeping is long past. At 
the very least good lighting is a service to the 
customer; at the best it is a powerful selling 
lorce of as much importance as_ salesmen 
and saleswomen and as directly productive 
' sales and profits. 
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The Silent Salesman 


Window display is one of the greatest 
factors in the selling of merchandise. 

A few years ago the displayman was not 
regarded as an artist by his employer. In 
addition to displaying the merchandise he was 
expected to sell on the floor, check in mer- 
chandise, and do any other odd job in the 
store. The past few years have made a 
great change in this profession. The “win- 
dow trimmer” of yesterday is the display 
manager of today and his profession is one 
to be regarded highly. 

However, one fact is still unchanged in 
many stores. The displayman is not given 
the opportunity to do his best with his win- 
dows because of the restriction on his funds. 
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By PAUL R.. WEATHERFORD 
Byron's, Inc., Akron, Ohio 


Many stores are known to spend two or three 
hundred dollars for a newspaper advertise- 
ment and then if the display department 
spends forty or fifty dollars for a window the 
manager is “called on the carpet.” Of course, 
this does not apply to all stores. Many of 
the larger organizations not only allow their 
displaymen to spend enough money on their 
displays, but give them everything necessary to 
work with, and plenty of help. 

So many employers do not realize the 
amount of time, study, and work it takes to 
plan and set up a display. They expect the 
displayman to “build Rome in a day,” or to 
make something from nothing. In order to 
produce the desired display results it is im- 

















perative that one have the proper materials 
and equipment, and in some Cases an assi t- 
ant. This does not necessarily mean that you 
must have all of the machinery in the shop, 
but enough to speed up the work on those 
quick jobs and to arrange displays that will 
stop the public to shop your windows. Mv<st 
men in business today realize the necess'ty 
of having attractive windows, but I woncer 
how many of them consider whether or not 
their display department has the necessary 
equipment to give them satisfactory results 

How many displaymen would like to ‘be 
allowed just half of the advertising costs each 
month to spend for displays? All of us 
would, of course, and we hope that store 
managers will soon begin to realize the sell- 
ing powers of a good display and learn that 
it takes materials to give windows the neces- 
sary selling punch. 

There is a point in the building of displays 
that I try to keep in mind. That is, to make 
each piece suitable for more than one use. In 
other words, in building a unit, I try to figure 
it so that by adding something or taking 
something from it, I can rearrange it and 
make an altogether different setting. Panels, 
plateaus, and boxes of various sizes are good 
to have around for those “unexpected changes” 
which have to be made quickly and still must 
be appealing to the public eye. 

One more point to watch: Do not build 
such elaborate displays that they take the 
public eye from the merchandise. After all, 
au display should sell the merchandise and not 
a background. 

For the fur window shown here I built a 
scene of a bear pit, painted on cardboard, 
with a very cold blue sky. For the rocks, 
in order to give depth to the scene, I used 
papier mache and painted them with show 
card color. The three bears were made of 
compo-hboard. The fence in front was painted 


—For the fur display a bear pit was painted 
on cardboard. In order to give depth to the 
scene, papier mache rocks were made and 
painted with show-card color. The bears 
were composition board cut-outs. The fence 
was in silver, the two end alcoves finished 
in chalk white, trimmed with silver moulding— 


—The lingerie window had a valance about 

8 inches deep, cut of composition board. 

The stars were cut out, their backs covered 

with glassine paper, and illuminated from 

the rear. Indirect lighting was used in the 

background of the display to reflect on the 
flittered ornaments— 
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—White, green, and silver were the colors 
in the millinery display. The boxes in front 
of the circles at each side were in white 
briargrain. The circles were half green and 
half white, trimmed with silver moulding— 


—The center background in the National 

Cotton Week window was painted light 

buff. The circles used lattice work with gayly 

colored awnings and window boxes contain- 

ing yellow, pink, and lavender flowers. Ivy 
hung down the front— 


—Silver moulding framed the trim for the 
background in the display of formal wear. 
Alcoves at either side were lighted indirectly. 
The central background was recessed a dis- 
tance of 2 feet for the effect of depth— 


in silver and the two end alcoves in chalk 
white, trimmed with silver moulding. The 
whole floor was covered with artificial snow 
and the effect of the window was brought out 
more by using color gelatines in the flood- 
lights. 

For the lingerie window I built a valance 
about 8 inches deep out of compo-board, and 
cut out modern stars. Then I covered the 
backs of the stars with giassine paper and 
wired the whole unit, using all red lights. 
The valance was painted chalk white, trimmed 
in silver moulding. The whole unit was right 
up against the glass of the window. The 
background was done in a semi-modern man- 
ner. It was 8 inches deep. Where the mir- 
rored star hung in the center I had a depth 
of 14 inches, to give space for the floodlights 
on the floor. I used three lights there with 
red, green, and lavender gelatines. The star 
being against glitter cloth, when the lights 
hit the cloth it made a very colorful effect. 
The ornamental designs on either end were 
done in silver flitter with red duvetyn on 
every other circle. I used indirect lighting 
built in the background to reflect on the flit- 
tered ornaments. The candles were in silver 
with a 14-inch mirror and a modern holder 
painted red with a tape moulding. The back- 
ground was in chalk white. I used a flooring 
about 3 inches thick, covered with white briar- 
grain cloth with a modern moulding all the 
way around it. The chairs were white with 
seat covers of red duvetyn. 

In the millinery window my color scheme 
was green, white, and silver. The circles at 
each side were in green on one-half and white 
on the other, trimmed with silver moulding. 
The boxes in front of them were in white 
briargrain with aluminum stars. I had red 
poinsettias at the top of each circle. In the 
center unit I used one large circle in green 
briargrain, then a smaller one in white briar- 
grain, with silver paper on each end and three 
red candles with a cluster of foliage at the 
hase. The boxes were covered in the same 
nanner as the end units. 

[Continued.on page 46} 
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Wolf Brothers’ activity in the clothing 
field dates back to 1898, when they established 
a store in Tampa, Fla. At that time gas 
fixtures for illumination were in general use 
in Florida, as in-many other places. In those 
days lighting was thought of as competing 
with darkness rather than with daylight as it 
is today. Keeping abreast of the times, Wolf 
Brothers had their old store equipped with 
what are now considered antiquated drop fix- 
tures of the combination gas and electric 
type. These were hung at random; as light 
was needed at a new place a new drop was 
installed, but always the complaint remained 
that people were in their own shadows and 
that the glare was terrible. 

Several years ago, when gas fixtures just 
weren't in vogue, glass bowl electric units 
were substituted, as observed in the “before” 
photograph. These were systematically hung, 
and were then considered satisfactory. They 
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were quite an improvement over the original 
installation of sixteen drops placed helter- 
skelter around the ceiling, plus two gas fix- 
tures and four central lighting fixtures. 

The owners were greatly impressed over 


—The interior of Wolf Brothers’, 
Fla., is shown before and after moderniza- 
tion in these two photographs. Twenty-eight 


Tampa, 


foot-candles illumination result from the con- 
cealed lighting. Twenty reflectors, hidden 
direct the 
light against the flat white ceiling. Specially 
designed louvres control the lighting so as 
to eliminate glare from the mezzanine. The 


in the tops of the wall cases, 


show cases are lighted from silver-mirrored 
reflectors placed in the corners of the cases. 
Other steps in the modernization program 
of this up-to-date store included fixtures 


and air-conditioning— 
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the improved appearance of the store, the in- 
crease in sales, and the cheerfulness of the 
employees. With business again booming in 
Florida after a few slow depression years, it 
was decided to move to a more advantageous 
locaticn and to invest in the most modern 
men’s store. That this idea has been success- 
ful may be seen in the “after” photograph. 
“A real lighting installation is the major 
consideration,” was the instruction to James 
A. Banton, Tampa lighting specialist. With 
this in mind, Banton, with the aid of Curtis 
Lighting, Inc., planned the indirect lighting 
concealed by the upper wall and wall cases. 
Two definite convictions which influenced 
the new venture were expressed by the store 
owners when they said, “Old country-store 
methods of selling gocds won’t sell merchan- 
dise today. It has to be displayed properly 
both in the store and in the windows, and 
lighting plays a very important part in its 
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Modern Men’s=Store Lighting 


Men are equally as exact. 
ing and ‘fussy’ about colors and fabrics as 
women, and provision must be made fo: 
clothes and accessories to be seen as the 
actually are.” 


effective display. 


The location of the Wolf Brothers store i 
on a busy corner which was formerly occu 
pied by a defunct bank. Considerable mod 
ernization was obviously necessary. Wit! 
up-to-date lighting, air conditioning, stor: 
fixtures, etc., business at the new location ha 
taken a marked up-turn. 


Twenty-eight foot candles of light are th 
happy result from the X-ray lighting so apt): 
concealed in the modern interior. Silver 
mirrored X-ray reflectors, twenty of them, 
are concealed in the tops of the wall cases 
They direct the bright light against the fla 
white ceiling, which produces excellent reflec 
tion. This store is 22 feet wide by 67 fee: 
deep and has a ceiling height of 19 feet. The 
depth does not include the space below th 
mezzanine. Specially designed louvres con- 
trol the lighting so as to eliminate glare from 
the mezzanine. The evenly distributed in- 
direct lighting has been an object of admira- 
tion by customers; many of them have come 
in on Florida’s sunniest days, when it was 
not necessary to use artificial illumination, 
and have asked to have the lights turned on. 


Modern show cases are conveniently ar- 
ranged for display and selling. With an open 
center aisle, spaciousness results and custom- 
ers are relieved of any crowded feeling. Light- 
ing of the show cases is from silver-mirrored 
reflectors which are placed in the corners of 
the cases. These throw the light directly on 
the merchandise, adding life to the display and 
emphasizing the designs and color. 


The Wolf Brothers establishment is another 
testimonial to the fact that good lighting 
attracts customers, emphasizes quality, and 
adds to sales. 
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bringing A Store Up=to-Date 
With Composition Board 


“Composition Board plus Paint equals 
Greater Selling Appeal.” Here we have an 
inexpensive formula to help our sales vol- 
ume, which can be applied to any department 
in a store with good results. 

During the past two years our store has 
shown a favorable increase; a goodly por- 
tion of this we attribute to the fact that we 
did not let our store’s appearance remain 
unchanged. One can hardly imagine an 
antiquated store carrying up-to-date mer- 
chandise. Yet this is just what has been 
happening in the past few years by reason 
of the fact that due to economic conditions, 
many store executives felt their business 
did not warrant the “dressing up” of their 
store’s interior. It is my opinion that this 
reasoning helped to encourage “depression” 
in the minds of customers, as customers, 
who are frequent visitors to our stores, be- 
come familiar with surroundings. They un- 
doubtedly felt that if large organizations 
failed to “dress up” their buildings, they too 
might just as readily do without remodeling 
the interiors of their homes. 

A customer, as she travels through your 
store, can be greatly impressed by its physi- 
cal appearance. If store fixtures have a 
clean, up-to-date look, that is the impression 
she gets of your merchandise. On the other 
hand, if fixtures are dull and antiquated she 
naturally assumes the merchandise is the 
same. Tremendous sums of money are spent 
by all of us to invite the public into our 
stores, and just as advertising reflects “con- 
fidence in merchandise” in the minds of cus- 
tomers, so does the appearance of a store. 

How long have you put up with some dull, 
unattractive department or corner in your 
store, just because you felt the expense of 
a change might be too great? Until such 
time when you can afford to spend real 
money, why not “dress up” that place now 
with composition board and paint? This 
will improve the physical layout of any sec- 
tion inexpensively, but attractively. There 
are sO many inexpensive ways of remodeling 
today that it is not wise for any of us to 
create an antiquated impression through the 
lack of proper display. The old adage— 
“Merchandise well displayed is half sold”— 
still rings true. 

We ourselves have had many concrete ex- 
amples of this during the past year. Through 
the use of composition board and paint we 
have greatly improved our store’s entire ap- 
pearance, thereby making it more inviting 
for customers, but most of all, enabling our 
departments to display merchandise in a 
much more attractive manner. I might say 
there is hardly a department in our store 





*From an address given at the N. R. D. G. A. 
convention, New York City, 1936. 


By H. J. KELLY, Store Manager* 
Lit Brothers, Philadelphia 


where these materials have not played a 
very important part. 

Some departments have been entirely con- 
structed of these items. Others have been 
modernized by simply encasing all old fix- 
tures with composition board and refinishing 
with paint. 

The outstanding thought in your minds at 
this meeting is, no doubt, sales promotion. 
I can assure you that an extremely good 
sales job can be done by renovating in this 
inexpensive manner. 

Following are a few changes we have 
made with very good results. I will first 
choose our ready-to-wear division as an 
example, because this section is entirely a 
compo and paint job. A few years ago 
these departments, occupying a space of 
about 45,000 square feet, were sorely in need 
of a general overhauling. The floor was 
studied from these angles: 

1. Traffic conditions ; locating departments 
in the path of traffic, according to their 
pick-up value. 

2. Enlarging or decreasing the individual 
departments, as necessary. 

3. Considering each department for ar- 
rangement, for the housing of merchandise, 
and tor displays. 

4. Making use, for selling, of floor space 
that had been occupied by wrapping desks, 
“will call” desk, etc.; placing all service 
desks behind the scenes as much as pos- 
sible. 

After the plans had been completed and 
approved, the question arose as to how we 
could create a new and cheery atmosphere, 
as the fixtures that were still usable were 
of a dark mahogany finish. It was then 
that we decided we would do a compo and 
paint job. Hundreds of square feet of wall 
board were used in this new set-up. I might 
add our reasons for using wall board: 

1. Practically all work can be done right 
on the floor. It requires very little shop 
work, and this in itself is a big saving. 

2. Large surfaces can be covered very 


rapidly. 

3. It makes a very excellent surface for 
paint. 

4. Wall board can be used over and over 
again. 


Some of the places where we used wall 
board in this section are 

1. Approximately seventy-five round, un- 
sightly building columns were squared, up 
to the ceiling. 

2. Projecting mouldings on fixtures were 
taken off and faced with wall board to give 
a modern effect. 

3. Wall board was used for tops, bot- 
toms, ends, and backs of wall fixtures, and 


many of our fixtures were built entirely of 
wall board. 

4. An entire group of fitting rooms was 
made. 

5. All lettering was made of the various 
types of board. 

6. Cut-outs of wall board were used for 
decorations for the various shops, such as 
the “After Six” shop, Junior Misses shop, 
Sports shop, Beach shop, Cruise shop, Fur 
salon, ete. 

The entire wearing apparel floor was com- 
pleted in about five or six weeks. This was 
the first job of its kind in the store. We 
received many favorable comments, not only 
from the inside but also from our customers. 
We felt that this job was a great success 
from the standpoint of appearance, in the 
handling of merchandise, and from the angle 
of cost. This prompted us to do the same 
type of job“*in ‘a number of other depart- 
ments, such as the house furnishings de- 
partment. This is a complete layout of 
compo board and paint. 

In our upholstery department, a quantity 
of board was also used. 

We developed a poor selling space into a 
real live selling space, as a wall paper de- 
partment, by the erection of a 6-foot wall of 
compo board for the entire length of the 
department, on which samples of the vari- 
ous patterns of wall paper are displayed. 
A yard of paper is folded and tacked with 
an appropriate moulding to the wall board. 
One double roll of the same paper is kept 
in this fold so that it can be taken out and 
shown to the customer. This also allows 
the displays to be changed often and with 
very little effort. 

We also have what is known as a “What’s 
new” corner. This spot was not created 
with the thought of primarily making a 
profit in this section, but to acquaint those 
entering our store (this being located in 
our main entrance) with the fact that we 
are interested in bringing to their attention 
what is really new. In this corner, we 
display all the new fads and fancies in 
neckwear, blouses, sweaters, gloves, millin- 
ery, monogrammed jewelry, accessories, 
beach togs (in season), etc. The fact that 
this particular corner is built of composi- 
tion board enables us to change the setting, 
to conform with the type of merchandise 
that is being displayed, by merely painting 
sketches, characters, etc., on the background. 

I feel safe in saying that our toy depart- 
ment had an extremely attractive set-up 
during the past holiday season. The entire 
interior of the department was practically 
built of composition board and finished with 
gay, colored paints. For a seasonal depart- 

[Continued on page 46] 
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Do Your Windows Keep Pace 





There are many self-evident reasons why 
the management of a retail establishment 
should wish the store to reflect the fact that 
it is abreast of the times in every way. It is 
obvious that a store which is “old-fashioned,” 
with out-moded fixtures and other equipment, 
faces an up-hill battle in trying to promote 
the sale of merchandise which depends for 
much of its appeal on its modernity and “last- 
minute” styling. The idea of modern mer- 
chandise being sold in an “old-fashioned” 
store simply does not seem logical. The two 
are entirely foreign to each other. 

This does not necessarily mean that the 
store’s appearance or equipment must be 
completely obsolete in order to create this 
feeling of inconsistency. It does mean that 
a few simple changes may give the place a 
fresher atmosphere, more in keeping with the 
pace of today’s merchandising. 

A great number of stores throughout the 
country, while having had considerable sums 
spent on them for new fixtures, backgrounds, 
etc., have been slighted from the standpoint 
of not having the physical arrangement of 
their windows altered for the better. Most 
of these old-style fronts were designed with 
the object in mind of not how well, but 
how much, merchandise cculd be displayed. 

Our men’s store windows were a good ex- 
ample of the above-mentioned type—a long, 
deep window extended straight back some 28 
feet on either side of a middle doorway; 
these windows were too high, yet had too 
little rise off the sidewalk. The only divisions 
consisted of the five plates of glass. Any 
trim used in these windows appeared to be 


By S. B. GOINS 
The M. M. Cohn Company, Little Rock 


just a long sweep of merchandise, with little 
chance of dividing the display space for indi- 
vidual units. 

We overcame this drawback to a great 
extent by making each plate of glass into a 
shadow-box arrangement, each being a sep- 
arate window, as the sketch and photographs 
show. We built a false-front of press-wood, 
set 6 inches from the glass. The floor level 
was raised and the top dropped, the latter 
forming the valance for the window. This 
was painted a dead black and trimmed with 
chrome-covered wood moulding, three strips 


With the Times? 


forming a frame around each opening, wit! 
two horizontal strips, top and bottom. Th: 
store’s name and those of exclusive lines 0: 
merchandise we handle were spelled out i: 
chrome letters. The backgrounds of the win 
dows were of cork, with each panel easily 
removable for recovering. The floors wer 
carpeted. This long window, which was 7 
feet deep, is now five windows, each with a 
depth of 3 feet 6 inches. Thus work space 
is available at the rear of each, and every 
section has its cwn door. The space between 
the divisions is used to store fixtures. 








—The top illustration shows how a long, deep 
window, extending back 28 feet from the 
sidewalk, was converted into five individual 
spaces for display, giving more unity and 
The former 
window was 7 feet deep; the new arrange- 
ment has a depth of 3 feet 6 inches, thus 
providing work space at the rear of each 


coherence to each division. 


section. The space between the units is used 
to store fixtures. Each display is now closer 
to the prospective purchaser, who has a 
better opportunity to study the merchandise 
because it is nearer his eye-level. The lower 
photograph shows a close-up of two of the 
men's wear displays. The backgrounds are 
of cork, with each panel easily removable 


for recovering— 
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—Sketch "A" demonstrates the method used 
to convert an ungainly “L"-type window into 
a compact area to improve the display 
possibilities. The drawing "B" illustrates the 
front appearance of the alcoves which pro- 
vided an variation from the 
general appearance of the window. The 
floor is 12 inches from the bottom of the 
window and the usable display height for 
merchandise is 5 feet 6 inches. "C' shows 
one of the five divisions made in the 28- 
foot windows discussed above. A space of 
approximately 3 feet width was left between 


interesting 


each section for fixture storage. Each unit 
has its own door— 


—For the display of formal gowns, the 
alcove was furnished with a fluted copper 
background, with the same material used 
for the rods at each side of the window. 
A statuette was supported on a column. 
Wall niches displayed accessories—- 


We have found this arrangement much 
more useful to promote separate colors, styles, 
and varieties of men’s wear. The smaller 
displays give more unity and coherence to 
each division, while there is the added advan- 
tage of having the merchandise placed much 
closer to «he prospective customer, with in- 
creased visibility because it is nearer his eye 
level. 

Another part of our front has the old-style 
“L-shaped windows. These we feel we have 
improved greatly, and at the same time have 
added much needed space for the display of 
small items, by building alcoves into the deep, 
useless corner of each of these windows. The 
alcoves are raised off the floor to give a 


different level from the other window. They 
have a false front dropped down, and a 
frosted glass ceiling for illumination. The 


alcoves take away very little space from the 
window on each side, and give them the ad- 
vantage of being separated. Each window 
has an individual door. The alcoves are 
trimmed with accessories to go with the mer- 
chandise in the window, or are used for pro- 
motion of specials on small-wear. The back- 
grounds are usually finished so as to contrast 
slightly with the window proper. 

The first photograph, showing the battery 
of men’s wear displays, illustrates how the 
long window was converted into five dis- 
plays. The changes were effected by the use 
of press-wood. Although the halation of light 
in the photograph makes it difficult to discern 
clearly, close inspection will reveal how the 
displays were made more attractive through 
the valance effect at the top, bearing the 
name of the establishment and those of some 
of the. brands stocked. The horizontal chro- 
mium strips at the bottom of the valance are 
also visible, as are those which encircle the 
window. 

In the close-up view of two of the men’s 
wear windows the details of the moderniza- 
tion construction can be seen. The cork 
background furnishes nice contrast for the 
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merchandise. In the central background, 
manufacturers’ set pieces were used. 

The small sketch marked “A” demonstrates 
the method employed to convert the ungainly 
“L”-type windows into a compact area which 
could not help but improve the display possi- 
bilities of the space. The drawing “B” illus- 
trates the front appearance of the alcoves 
which provided an interesting variation from 
the general appearance of the window. The 
floor is 12 inches from the bottom of the 
window, and the usable display height for 
merchandise is 5 feet 6 inches. From the 
frosted glass to the ceiling there is a space 
of 2 feet. Sketch “C” shows one of the five 
divisions made in the 28-foct stretch of win- 
dow. Between each section there was left 
a space approximately 3 feet wide for fixture 
storage. Each section had its own door, while 
the unused portion at the rear of the original 
window provided ample working space. 

For the display of gowns, the alcove was 
furnished with a background of fluted cop- 
per, with the same material used for the rods 
at each side of the window. A statuette was 
supported on a column, and wall niches were 
used to display accessories. The gowns were 
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in two shades—light and dark tan. The floor 
was covered with a black carpet. 

In conclusion, it might be well to remind 
these who are seeking ways and means of 
modernizing the store’s appearance: don’t for- 
get the windows. They are the first part of 
the establishment to be seen by the customer, 
and in many cases the impression formed on 
the outside of the store becomes permanent. 
The cost of modernization, with all the pres- 
ent facilities for such work, need not be great. 
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Modernizing the Store Front 


There is little doubt left in the minds of 
merchants as to the value of store-front mod- 
ernization. It has been proven time and again 
that a modern front is capable of adding 
considerably to the volume and profits of a 
store. Now that business executives realize 
the necessity for a modern exterior, the only 
question left in their minds is, “How do I 
go correctly about improving these conditions 
in my own place of business ?” 

Obviously, a change of any kind in the front 
will attract some attention, but in order for 
this change to be of lasting value it must be 
complete; and it must be scientifically de- 
signed so as to solve the problems of that 
particular building and its location. It 
should be attractive, yet not obtrusive. It 
should be distinctive, yet not so different from 
the neighboring buildings as to be out of 
place. All these points must be considered 


By E. L. PATTON, Advertising Manager 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh 


in order fully to solve this problem of a 
“correct” front. 

Of course, you, as a merchant, have not 
spent years in the study of these factors in- 
fluencing the designing of a front. That is 
not your business. But you can easily secure 
the services of design departments maintained 
for the express purpose of assisting you and 
your architect in the creating of a front that 
will not only be a change, but will be ex- 
pressly designed to solve all the problems of 
your store’s exterior and its location: a front 
that will express the character of your clien- 
tele, be it exclusive or general, extremely 
high-priced or cheap. There are ways of 
indicating the class of trade to which you 
cater. 

The Geo. K. Stevenson Company decided 
to open a new, large grocery store in the 
East Liberty section of Pittsburgh, Pa. This 
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district is extremely crowded and it was 
quite a problem to secure a suitable location. 
Finally, an unattractive building, just one 
block from the most congested section, was 
leased. It had been satisfactory as a used 
car salesroom, but in its present condition it 
was not suitable for a grocery store. Some- 
thing had to be done, and something was 
done. 


There were two definite results to be ac- 
complished in the designing of the new front. 
Being a grocery store, an atmosphere of 
cleanliness had to be created. Today’s buying 
public simply will not purchase food stuffs 
at a run-down, slovenly store, except as a 
last resort. Careful consideration was given 
to various facing materials, but the obvious 
choice was Carrara structural glass in the 
lustrous colors of jet black and jade green. 
It was felt that this beautiful, easy-to-clean 
material would convey just the right atmos- 
phere. The entire facia of the building was 
covered with the jade green, and the windows 
were bordered with bands of black so that 
the large display windows were emphasized, 
and their neatly arranged contents were 
forcefully brought to the attention of the 
passers-by. 

The second definite aim to be accomplished 
was that of attracting the crowd from the 
main traffic thoroughfare one block away. 
The location selected was at a turn of the 
boulevard so that it would be plainly visible 
if something were done to attract attention. 

Tall, illuminated pylons were installed on 
either side of the front. Made of bent, 
flashed opal glass, behind which varying 
color neon tubes alternately glow, and 
trimmed with gleaming Pittco metal, the re- 
sult is truly effective. It is plainly visible 
over the top of passing traffic and serves as 
an excellent mark of identification. A mod- 
ern, indirectly lighted sign stretches across 
the front of the store just above the display 


[Continued on page 48] 


—This is the building chosen by the George 
K. Stevenson Company, Pittsburgh, as the 
home of their new grocery store. The unbe- 
lieveable change in its outward appearance 
is shown in the lower photograph after 
modern store-front methods were used to 
effect a magical transformation. The glass 
pylons at each end of bent, flashed opal 
glass, illuminated from behind by varying 
color neon tubes, were used to attract trade 
from a busy street one block away. The en- 
tire facia of the building was covered with 
jade green Carrara structural glass. The 
windows were bordered with bands of black 
in the ame material— 
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Modern Store Filcoring 


By RALPH WINSLOW 


Armstrong Cork Products Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


In the dressing-up of store interiors it’s 
fair to say that no part of the room plays a 
more important role than the floor. It is 
by far the largest single area in the room 
which lends itself to decoration; it’s the part 
that first meets the eye and gives the all- 
important first impression. Linoleum floors 
have been the choice of many merchants in 
solving their store-remodeling problems, be- 
cause they lend themselves so well to modern 
decorative treatments. By the use of special 
borders and distinctive linosets, individuality 
can be achieved at a very reasonable cost. 

It is but natural that the linoleum depart- 
ments of stores are setting the pace in the 
matter of floor modernization. Here new 
floors of linoleum not only dress up the in- 
terior, but they also serve as an_ effective 
sales tool, since they provide a practical dem- 
onstration of new floor effects. 

One example of the advantages of installing 
a display floor is furnished by the experience 
of the Pixley Furniture Company, Orange, 
Calif. This progressive store reports a 75 
per cent increase in linoleum business since 
moving the linoleum department to the main 
floor and installing a display floor. The store 
also found that the new floor in its linoelum 
department boosted its sales of the higher 
priced grades of linoleum. Sales resistance 
began to melt away when salesmen showed 
customers the panels on the store floor. These 
made it possible to visualize how the floor 
would look in her own home and as a resu!t 
sales have jumped. 

In New York City a custom floor in a 
showroom helped to sell several other jobs. 
Through a sale of a custom floor of linoleum 
to the Standard Beauty Supply Company, the 
Prospect Carpet Company has been able to 
sell a number of linoleum floors to beauty 
shop operators who noticed the attractive 
floor in the showroom of their equipment 
supplier. Merchants everywhere are finding 


—A corner of the remodeled linoleum de- 
partment of Harry S. Manchester, 


Madison, Wisc. The floor serves as a back- 


inc., 


ground or border for the linoleum samples 

displayed in cases around the room. Both 

border and pattern can be sold to the cus- 
mer in one operation— 


—Sales are easy in this attractive depart- 

ment of the Banner-Whitehill store, Indian- 

apolis, Ind. This establishment has remod- 

eled its linoleum department three times in 

the past four years. Note the roof effect 

over the bays in which the merchandise is 
shown— 


that it pays well to go after wholesale dis- 
tributors and suppliers, and to make a special 
effort to get them to modernize with new 
floors. Not only are these jobs a good primary 
market in themselves, but they also lead to 
other sales through the example they set for 
retail merchants. 

Another example of the benefits of store 
modernization is provided by the Banner 
Whitehill store, Indianapolis, Ind. Within 
the past four years this store has remodeled 
its linoleum department three times. Although 
the appearance of this store following its first 
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modernization would rank high among lino- 
leum departments today, the new department 
is even mcre unique in its attractiveness. The 
most striking feature of Banner Whitehill’s 
new linoleum department is the roof effect 
over the several bays in which the rolls of 
linoleum are shown. Several patterns of 


linoleum were cut into “shingles” and the roof 
was made in the same manner as a shingle 
roof on a house by overlapping the linoleum 
“shingles.” In the bays, formed by the rolls 
of linoleum under this roof, the various qual- 
[Continued on page 47] 
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Why simplicity? 


The question has been asked of me why I 
adhere to the utmost simplicity of detail in 
all the show window trims that I design. 

The reasons are as simple as the design- 
ing trend followed. 

The Leavitt Company, with which I am 
associated, is a store that is dynamically 
merchandised by a management that vies 
and tacks to catch all favoring winds that 
portend the greatest opportunity for imme- 
diate sales volume. 

The primary object of the store is to sell 
the right kind of merchandise, at the time 
and the price the people want. 

The show windows are active allies toward 
this end and of necessity must do their full 


| THE USTORY OF eatpyy BLADES 


1 thy ? 
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—For this modernistic display of razor blades 
a 4-inch chrome pipe was slanted across 
the window. Four circles, reducing in size 
as the top of the pipe was approached, held 
2,100 dummy packages of the blades. Four 
stages in the making of the blades were 
clearly illustrated at the left of the display— 


—The "Key of Fashion" display won a prize 
in a national contest. It was very simple, 
the ring and key being cut-outs appropriately 
arranged before a curtain background. 
Patterns studded the ring, and a hand at 
the upper right held a drape of material— 





By RAY W. PARKS 
Leavitt Stores, Manchester, N. H. 


share of selling. The buying public is in- 
terested only in the merchandise on sale, and 
it therefore is of major importance that all 
backgrounds, props, and sets be so con- 
structed that they show merchandise items 
at their best advantage. Simplicity of line, 
color, and design lends itself to the most 
successful accomplishment of this objective. 

The trimming of windows was forced upon 
me as a boy when doing odd jobs in a small- 
town drug store. Feeling as time went on 
that clothing store window designing repre- 
sented an easy job (merely putting in a 
few shirts instead of a thousand pipes and 
similar small items as had been the case in 
the drug store trims), I found myself tra- 


SALE! 
BALDWIN 
13919) 

: DOUBLEEDGE 
RALOR BLADES : 





versing the display route of men’s clothing, 
women’s wear, and general department store 
merchandise. 

Unfortunately, I am unable to pass on the 
word that my early training was under 
so-and-so, a leading displayman, as it has 
been necessary to acquire what knowledge 
of display I now have from constant reading 
of any and all magazines on display, and 
country-wide observation of what the lead- 
ing displaymen are doing. 

The more complicated designs—the pe- 
riods, the classics, and the German and 
French modernes, were all beyond the pale 
as far as I was concerned. My lack of 
training forced me to adopt a type of design 
that was within my range of ability. The 
result has been the development of simple 
backgrounds and props that cause the mer- 
chandise on sale to stand out to its best 
advantage. 

The simple nature of the window trims 
we use allows us to build new sets for each 
window of merchandise we have to display. 
Constant change at moderately low cost en- 
ables us to present to our window shopping 
public an ever-changing panorama of de- 
sirable merchandise set off by individually 
designed backgrounds. 

The results obtained by the program I 
have been forced to adopt have been most 
gratifying and it is interesting to note that 
our principle must present sound ideas, as 
the trend of window displays for 1936 is 
headed toward simplicity of line,. design, and 
color. The motto for the present is “Display 
merchandise first—may backgrounds do their 
appointed tasks by remaining unobtrusively 
out of the limelight!” 

A diversity of displays as used at Leavitt's 
is shown in the four photographs. 
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—Always good because of the impression of 

action they impart to a window, slanting 

displayers held the shirts displayed in this 

window. The poter was in cream, with dark 

brown lettering, and was chrome trimmed. 

The three figures were made of wood in the 
store's display shop— 


The table-ware display was very interesting, 

since it showed a large number of objects in 

an effective manner. The sheif arrangement 

was painted tan and was trimmed with 

chrome moulding. The shadow-box in the 

center relieved the monotony of a solid mass 
of glasses in the background— 


The first was a window promotion of razor 
ilades. A 4-inch chrome pipe was slanted 
cross the window, and four circles—4 feet, 
2, and 1 in diameter—built around it. On 
the circles were placed 2,100 dummy pack- 
ages of the blades. Another 1,000 were 
scattered about on the trays at the right. 
Four steps in the making of the blades, from 
the blank strip of steel to the honed blade, 
were shown at the other side of the window, 
while explanatory posters made a complete 
tie-up. 

A Butterick pattern display contest prize 
winner is shown next. It was very simple, 
the ring and the key being cut-outs appro- 
priately arranged before a curtain back- 
ground. Patterns studded the ring, and a 
hand at the upper right of the display held 
a drape of material. 

The display of shirts used a background 
of sand color, and a slanting displayer cov- 
ered in natural cork, chrome trimmed. The 
poster was in cream, lettered in dark brown. 
Chrome was also used for its trim. The 
three figures were made of wood in our 
display shop. They were painted to match 
the background, with eyes, nose, and mouth 
in dark brown. 

The table-ware window succeeded in 
showing a multitude of articles in a rather 
interesting way. The shelf arrangement was 
painted a tan and trimmed with chrome 
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moulding. The shadow-box effect in the 
center relieved what would otherwise have 
been monotony in the solid mass of glasses 
in the background. 





St. Paul Display Club 
Elects Officers 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
St. Paul Displaymen’s Association, March 
3, at the Elk’s Club, the following officers 
were elected: C. E. Shoemaker, Macey’s, St. 
Paul, president; F. Bennet, Stillwater, vice- 
president; F. Spindler, Northern States 
Power Company, St. Paul, secretary and 
treasurer; P. Wirt, The Golden Rule, H. 
Kneeland, the retiring president, Maurice L. 
Rothschild & Co., and W. Nelson, Cook’s, 
trustees. L. E. Hier, L. E. Hier Display 
Equipment Company, Minneapolis, was 
elected publicity director. 

For the past year the St. Paul Display- 
men’s Club has been regularly represented 
at the meetings of the retail division of the 
St. Paul Association of Commerce, being 
assigned the duty of selecting street decora- 
tions, which includes banners, posters, and 
types of decorations most suitable for all 
civic events. At the present time plans are 
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being made for a city-wide buying day to 
be known as St. Paul Day, with the display- 
men’s club in charge of decorations and 
displays. 

The St. Paul organization is composed of 
thirty members. Group meetings of the St. 
Paul and Minneapolis displaymen are to 
take place at intervals in the future. 





Griner and Alexander Are 
Contest Winners 

Archie Griner, Kaufman’s, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and B. J. Alexander, Fowler, Dick & 
Walker, Inc., Binghamton, New York, have 
been announced as winners in their respec- 
tive divisions in the Mickey Mouse window 
display contest recently concluded. Displays 
were entered from all parts of the country 
and their excellence made it especially diffi- 
cult for the judges to arrive at a decision. 

In the first division, for cities of over 
500,000 population, the awards were to 
Griner, Joseph J. Zettl, M. O’Neil Company, 
Akron, Ohio, and George H. Wagner, George 
B. Peck Company, Kansas City, Mo., in the 
order named. For the division covering 
cities of up to 500,000 population Alexander 
was awarded first prize of $50, and second 


and third prizes went to Oscar T. Knifsund, 
Whitthorne & Swan, Oakland, Calif., and J. 
H. Hood, S. H. Heironimus Company, Roan- 
oke, Va., respectively. A special prize was 
awarded to EF. P. Burns, Simpson’s, Toronto, 
Canada. 





Boston Display Club 
Plans May Party 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Boston Display Men’s Club, March 16, at 
the Hotel Essex, plans were made for the 
annual May Party of the organization. It 
will be held this year on May 14 at the 
Hotel Brunswick, Boston. Those in charge 
of the arrangements are Walter J. Kelley, 
president of the club, and the members of 
the entertainment committee: Samuel Branz, 
John J. Waite, John Connors, and A. Rosen- 
berg. 

At the March 16 meeting, Samuel Branz, 
vice-president, discussed department store 
display. 
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Today’s Modernization Pian 


For Tomorrow’s Restaurant 


Restaurant owners and managers as well 
as other business and industrial merchants 
have from the earliest times realized that 
“competition is the life of trade” and have 
used every possible device to protect their 
own interests and investments against such 
fair rivalry. But during recent years this 
competition has by virtue of the pressure 
of economic conditions become quite acute, 
and it is the wise man who is not satisfied 
to “keep in step” with his neighbor in busi- 
ness but has foresight enough always to be 
“one jump ahead” of his competitor. 

I could here outline for you the many 
methods and devices honestly employed to 
arrive at this goal—sales programs, adver- 
tising, publicity, and other forms of promo- 
tional activity—but the most effective and 
“sure-fire” plan is to modernize your place 
of business, whether it be a store, restaurant, 
office, specialty shop, or even a filling sta- 
tion. Take an old, age-worn shop or build- 
ing—tear out those tiresome, cramped win- 
dow spaces or entrance foyer and build 
large, simple display booths at unusual 
angles, illuminated by diffused, indirect 
lighting effects—and you'll be amazed at the 
startling and refreshing atmosphere you will 
have created! And what is even more in- 
teresting is the newly aroused customer- 
interest and subsequent increased sales. 

But while I have been talking, you are 
probably saying to yourself: “This modern- 
ization plan sounds fine, but how can a 
fellow spend money that he doesn’t have?” 
Which is a perfectly natural question—but 





By THOMAS E. SMITH, Contract Manager 


The McKay Company, Pittsburgh 


there is a solution to every problem, and I 
have the answer for you. 

In these days of alphabetical adminis- 
tration, you have probably heard of the 
FHA, or Federal Housing Administration. 
This new federal aid commission was cre- 
ated primarily to make available to mer- 
chants and business retailers the necessary 
funds for altering, repairing, or otherwise 
making improvements that will act as a real 
stimulus to business. Through a national 
credit plan such modernization may be 
financed with cash, credit, or loans in one 
of the ninety-one finance companies ap- 
proved by the FHA. 

Restaurant owners were among the first 
to suffer from the depression and by the 
same token should be the first to benefit 
from an economic revival. A moderniza- 
tion plan is for them, therefore, a three-fold 
investment. First, it protects the original 
investment. The retailer who owns prop- 
erty or holds a long-term lease may bring 
his place of business up to present-day 
standards. Secondly, it enables him to meet 
competition with other “wide-awake” mer- 
chants. And in the third place, moderniza- 
tion stimulates many channels of industry, 
which in turn creates employment.  In- 
creased employment means increased buying 
power, and this again reverts to the restau- 
rant owner and other retail merchants. So 
take advantage of this plan to earn greater 
dividends for yourself! 

By calling in an equipment dealer or job- 
ber you may have prepared for you the 





proper layout to be used in your moderniza 
tion program. Too often restaurant owner. 
are neglectful of, or even ignorant of, the 
grand possibilities of so-called “wasi 
space.” Awkward partitions, dim corners, 
squatty ceilings, can all be transformed int. 
interesting interiors through clever and un- 
usual use of furnishings and materials to- 
day. New materials have been developed for 
wall treatment; indirect lighting may throw 
a soit appeal beam from obscure corners: 
low, heavily-beamed ceilings may be made 
to reflect the atmosphere of an old Englis!: 
inn. Your restaurant must act as your 
salesman—in the individual, it’s personality 
that “sells;” in your place of business, it’s 
atmosphere. 

The importance of color in your decorative 
scheme is often considered just a minor de- 
tail, but have you ever stopped to analyze 
its real function? What makes you decide 
that a window display or a room or auto- 
mobile is outfitted in good taste? Not the 
intensity of the colors chosen for the 
ensemble, but the proper combination of hues 
to produce a harmonious and distinctive 
effect. In the same way by substituting a 
new and startling arrangement of colors in 
your restaurant or shop interior, the ordi- 
nary room becomes extraordinary and the 
refreshing atmosphere will attract new cus- 
tomers. 

I have prepared a few statistics concern- 
ing the restaurant trade which will interest, 
or perhaps even surprise you. 

1. Ninety per cent of the restaurants in 
the smaller cities are drab and uninteresting. 

2. Most of these make no direct effort to 
attract customers and are patronized only 
as a matter of necessity. 

3. The convenience of the customer—a 
potent factor in drawing trade—has been 
utterly neglected in at least 60 per cent of 
the restaurants in the large as well as 
smaller cities. 

4. Attractive menu presentation—an obvi- 
ously important consideration in trade ap- 
peal—is given very little attention in 
approximately 70 per cent of such restau- 
rants. 

[Continued on page 49] 


—An idea of the possibilities in restaurant 
modernization is given in this view of the Mc- 
Kay booth at a recent convention. Awkward 
partitions, dim corners, squatty ceilings, can 
all be transformed into interesting interiors 
through clever and unusual use of the fur- 
nishings and materials available today— 
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Developing A Growing Trend 
==“—Fhe Interior “Shop” 


There is a trend at the present time toward 
he concentration of sales effort in definite 
oarts of the larger retail stores. By this I 
nean that the movement toward development 
f “stores within stores” or “shops within 
tores” is constantly growing, and is proving 
ts worth in every part of the country. 

Retailers are finding that such _ interior 

“shops” have the ability to draw increased 
ustomer traffic into them, and that sales are 
easier to make when a “specialized” environ- 
ment is present. Just what factors about 
the shops cause this is difficult to say. Per- 
haps it is a feeling of more or less seclusion, 
of more privacy in shopping; perhaps it is the 
atmosphere of quality which is produced by 
individualized treatment of the surroundings; 
but most of all, perhaps it is the change in 
the store and the novelty and attraction in 
a swanky, chic “shop.” 

We decided to try out this idea in connec- 
tion with our sports wear department. The 
physical result is shown in the photograph 
below. Whether or not the change was a good 
one is definitely proved by the fact that our 
sales figures have shown marked improve- 
ment. We are now making plans for other 
improvements in individualizing still other de- 
partments into similar shops. 

This Sports Shop is located on the extreme 
end of the women’s ready-to-wear floor. We 
constructed a wall about 20 feet out from the 
end of the department. On the inside we 


By L. A. McMULLEN 
Eastern Outfitting Company, Portland 


placed shelving to take care of all stocks, such 
as knit suits and dresses, sweaters, skirts, 
bathing apparel, blouses, felt hats, etc. The 
photograph shows how the “stage” directly 
opposite the entrance makes a very fitting 
spot to display all kinds of merchandise. It 
is a natural setting, not only immediately 
visible from the entrance itself, but can be 
seen clearly for some distance back from the 
entrance. Thus the doorway serves as the 
frame of a picture, and focuses the attention 
of the customer outside the shop directly on 
the merchandise on view on the “stage.” In- 
terest is aroused before the customer even 
reaches the interior of the department. 

This same effect is achieved by the windows 
on each side of the entrance. 

The Sport Shop sign is made of cut-out 
letters, arranged in a shadow box. Under 
this is a small stretch of awning, hung 
straight down. Posters and small cut-out 
palm trees are in use constantly. Cut-out 
letters of wall board add to the attractiveness 
of this entrance. The color scheme of the 


—tThe "stage" of this Sport Shop, located 
directly opposite the entrance, serves 
effectively to focus the interest of the 
customer even before she enters the de- 
partment. Situated as it is, this "stage" 
is a picture, framed by the entrance— 














exterior is rose and copper, while on the in- 
terior the open shelves lining the walls are in 
chaudron, with the walls in beige. 

Formerly the sports wear department was 
small and inconspicuous. Now the new shop 
lends color to the entire ready-to-wear floor. 
The results are speaking for themselves. 





Wm. H. Block Company 
To Spend $3,500,000 

The William H. Block Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., is to spend $3,500,090 in the 
remodeling and modernization of their present 
building. Complete details of the project are 
not at present available, although work has 
already begun. 





Cincinnati Store 
Remodels 

The Big Store, Cincinnati, Ohio, recently 
began a program of remodeling of which 
the first step, that of modernizing the ready- 
to-wear fashion department, has been com- 
pleted. 





Hess Bros., Improvements 
To Cost $150,000 

Hess Brothers, Allentown, Pa., are to en- 
large and modernize their department store 
at a total cost of approximately $150,000. 
The work will include the erection of a five- 
story front. 
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Is YourArt Work Doingits Job? 


How about your art work? Is it doing 
its job in an effective manner or does it 
merely “look great” and only half tell the 
story? 

In window displays, just as in printed 
types of advertising, illustrations form an in- 
tegral part of the design. They should in- 
stantly convey the thought behind the head- 
line and the body copy. Good illustrations, in 
fact, need little if any copy; witness the 
Saturday Evening Post covers. In window 
display, however, we must use the balanced 
combination of picture and copy to tell our 
story to the passerby. 

Take the illustration of the man consider- 
ing the low cost of automatic gas refrig- 
eration in the display shown with this ar- 
ticle. This art work is handled in the 
powerful German poster treatment used in 
Europe and by many theatrical poster men 
in this country. All detail has been elim- 
inated in this technique, solid areas of color 
forming the drawing of the figure. It carries 
a tremendous punch at a distance. This 
technique is ideally suited for outdoor adver- 
tising. While apparently simple, the treat- 
ment is most difficult, as the figure must be 
perfectly drawn underneath or the affect 
will be quite discouraging. 

To illustrate the lasting qualities of the 
gas refrigerator, a solid type of realistic 
technique was selected to carry out this 
thought, in the other refrigeration display 
on this page. For rugged realism, there aren’t 
many techniques better suited to “get over” 
this idea than this brush treatment. The light 
area behind the bridge in this display was 
washed on and raised in value as it went 
behind the art work. Indirect lighting gave 
this treatment a cut-out, striking effect, even 
though the entire illustration was painted on 
a flat panel of beaverboard. 

Air-brush technique was used in painting 
the cartoon head of the man with the “Lost 
Appetite,” in the next display. This tech- 


—The art work in the "Consider" display 
is treated in the powerful poster manner 
used so frequently in Germany. All detail 
is eliminated, solid areas of color forming 
the drawing. While apparently simple, the 
treatment is most difficult— 


—To create the idea of permanence, a 

solid type of realistic technique was selected 

in the "Built to Last"-:display. The light 

area behind the bridge was washed on and 

raised in value as it went behind the art 

work. Indirect lighting added a_ striking 
effect— 


By STUART. BRATESMAN 


Boston Consolidated Gas Company, Boston 


nique takes lots of time and patience, as . 


each area must be masked out before being 
sprayed. No brush touched this entire de- 
sign, all areas being sprayed through a 
stencil cut before each color application. As 
a departure from painted treatments, this 
technique has plenty of merit, but it should 
be used sparingly because of the time and 
cost involved. Incidentally, it does not carry 
as clearly as painted areas. 

Now, we come te a typical American type 


of art technique: plain wash. The illustra- 
tion of the man reading his newspaper in 
the last display was painted in a single value 
wash over a lighter value background. The 
result is a free and airy treatment. When 
wash is handled correctly it fairly sparkies. 
In small illustrations it is quite easy to con- 
trol, but in large display backgrounds must 
be worked over quickly and carefully or it 
gets entirely out of bounds. American artists 
have developed wash to such an extent that it 
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The Gas refrigerator 
has no moving parts 
to wear out...constant, 

uniform cold 


Aad it costs less to operate 
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has become generally accepted as a typically 
American advertising technique, but it was 
not originally created here. 

There is quite a difference between adver- 
tising art in Europe and America. These 
illustrations probably border more on_ the 
foreign side than the American. This is due 
to the fact that the artist thinks in terms 
of powerful simple areas rather than the 
over-modeled lithographic treatments. The 
tendency in this country has been to make 
the plate work as complicated as possible: 
a pretty picture if you will, due no doubt to 
the increasing efficiency of the modern 
lithography plant. In window displays, how- 
ever, most illustrations are hand-painted, that 
is, originals. They can be varied as much as 
the designer wishes, but should always tie- 
in with the headline idea. 

These illustrations are not merely attrac- 
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tive pictures and flattering to the artist, they 
form a distinct and explanatory part in 
bringing their complete sales messages to the 
reader. They are quite different in their tech- 
niques. We offer them as an example of 
how to make your art work really tell its 
story and effectively do its job. 





Mandel's Invisible Glass 
Draws Throng 

The installation of invisible glass in one 
of Mandle Brothers windows, Chicago, has 
drawn large crowds daily. The spectators 
have reacted in the same manner as those 
in New York, Washington, and other cities 
where similar installations have been made, 
wondering why the “window had no glass 
in it,” and attempting to touch the mer- 
chandise on view. 
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Seek Facts on Retail 
Promotion 

A fund of information on methods and 
practices in retail sales promotion is now 
being sought by the sales promotion division 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. A detailed questionnaire is being 
mailed to members of the division. As in 
last year’s study, the first part of the ques- 
tionnaire is devoted to the direct breakdown 
of publicity expense. 

The second section of the study seeks in- 
formation on major points of research which 
cover the changes in publicity expenses 
planned for the coming period, the distri- 
bution of the publicity dollar during 1935, 
the development of institutional advertising, 
methods for improving internal store pro- 
motion, and 1936 policies. Stores are asked 
for facts on the cost of window rental and 
how much costs are charged, and are re- 
quested to give their views on the use of 
special promotional features such as mer- 
chandise shows and lectures, with special 
information on the subject of fashion shows. 
The result of the study will be published 
in the latter part of May. 





J. D. Gray Leaves 
Stemar Displays 

John DeWitt Gray, associated with Stemar 
Displays Company, Chicago, has resigned to 
become affiliated with the Sengbusch Self- 
closing Inkwell Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
A new company will be formed to take over 
the sale of certain Sengbusch products and 
some new items yet to be announced. Gray 
has several patents on pen demonstration 
displays and other display mechanisms which 
have been widely used in point-of-sale ad- 
vertising in this field. 








Garraway Plant Operating 
Again at Capacity 

The Garraway Company, Rutherford, N. j., 
which suffered a disastrous fire, December 
24, is again operating at full capacity after 
being rebuilt. The Garraway Company is 
especially known among displaymen for the 
photographic displays and giant enlarge- 
ments they produce. 





Remodeling Completed For 
Spartanburg Store 

The completely remodeled Leader Depart- 
ment Store, Spartanburg, S. C., recently held 
its formal opening. 






—Air-brush technique was used for the 
cartoon head of the man with "Lost Ap- 
petite." No brush was used on the entire 
design. As a departure from painted treat- 
ments, this method has much merit but it 
must be used sparingly because of the cost 


in time and money— 


—The illustration of the man reading a 
newspaper was painted in a single value 
wash over a lighter background. The result 
is a free and airy treatment which fairly 
sparkles. In large display backgrounds plain 
wash must be worked over quickly and care- 
fully— 
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Convention City Displays 
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Third Annual Banquet 
of ©.§1.D.M.A. Held 


Seventy members and guests of the North- 
ert: Indiana Display Men’s Association met 
at the Oliver hotel, South Bend, Ind., Thurs- 
day night, March 12, to attend the third an- 
nual banquet of the association. Besides those 
from South Bend, other members’ were 
present from Fort Wayne, Elkhart, La Porte, 
and Mishawaka. An excellent educational 
and social meeting was held. J. D. Mc- 
Carthy, dean of commerce, University of 
Notre Dame, made the principal address 
of the evening, stressing the fact that dis- 
playmen need to think of themselves and their 
profession on a higher plane before they will 
be able to command the salaries and respect 
due to their efforts in promotional work. 

k. O. (“Bob”) Johnson, Commonwealth- 
Edison Company, and president of the Chi- 
cago Display Club, discussed the progress of 
the Chicago club under the systematic pro- 
gram of educational meetings which has been 
largely responsible for its growth from a 
membership of 13 to 134. 

L. J. Dwiggins, Neighborhood Stores Dis- 
play Service, Inc., Chicago, pointed out that 
displaymen should give more attention to sell- 
ing themselves and the importance of their 
work to the other executives associated with 
them. He spoke of the interest of national 
advertisers in the subject of display and told 
those present that many of them would find 
opportunities along that line in the future. 

R. C. Kash, editor, DISPLAY WORLD, 
Cincinnati, spoke briefly on the International 
Association of Display Men convention to be 
held in Cincinnati June 29-30, July 1-2. He 
outlined the business and entertainment pro- 
grams and referred to the interest being 
shown everywhere in the plans for the con- 
vention. 

J. Duncan Williams, editor, The Merchants’ 
Record, Chicago, spoke on the importance of 
displaymen tying in with National Display 
Week, which is being promoted by the 
I. A. D. M. He also discussed the potential 
value of a powerful national organization to 
which displaymen can turn for counsel and 
aid. 

Elton Pease, Chicago, told the displaymen 
present that they owed it to themselves to 
convince their superiors that the influence 


—Eight displaymen of Cincinnati, |. A. D. M. 
convention city for 1936, contribute the dis- 
plays shown on the opposite page. Upper 
left display by J. W. Teter, McAlpin's; 
upper right, Sidney Goldberg, Kline's; upper 
left center, C. B. Clark, H. & S. Pogue Com- 
pany; upper right center, William Arinow, 
The John Shillito Company; lower left cen- 
ter, A. G. Anderson, Rollman & Son.Com- 
pany; lower right center, Union Gas & 
Electric Company (display created by Co- 
operative Displays, Inc.); lower left, Joe 
Lombard, Bond Clothing Company; lower 
right, L. Gaston, Alms & Doepke— 


they exert on sidewalk traffic through the 
medium of display is exactly the same as 
that of the advertising manager. He said 
that newspapers guarantee a certain amount 
of circulation and that a similar situation 
exists in display because the store’s location 
guarantees sidewalk circulation. “It is up 
to the displayman to capitalize on that fact,” 
he added. “A window is not a blank canvas. 
It is white space. Think of it as the adver- 
tising manager regards an advertisement— 
from the selling angle.” 

The meeting was capably conducted by 
Frank Bingham, Robertson Brothers, South 
Bend, treasurer of the national organization. 
William J. Neutzman, president, N. I. D. 
M. A., South Bend, introduced the other 
officers of the Association. They are Walter 
Heumans, Elkhart, vice-president; Francis 
Fenn, La Porte, secretary; Ralph Faulkner, 
South Bend, treasurer. Eddie Basker has 
charge of publicity. 





Silvestri Elects Officers For 
New Sales Organization 

Following the recent announcement of the 
Silvestri Art Manufacturing Company form- 
ing a sales organization comes the news of 
the officers elected to head this new unit of 
their organization. The president is M. H. 
Podolsky, who has been identified for many 
years with sales promotion. He will also de- 
vote a large part of his attention to serving 
the metropolitan New York territory, in ad- 
dition to specializing in national advertising 
promotion. Max S. Mayer, who has been 
well known in the display field for many 
years, has been elected vice president and will 
continue to serve his many friends through- 
out the Middle West and South. S. A. Morris, 
with more than thirty years’ wide advertising 
experience, will be secretary and will repre- 
sent the new organization on the west coast 
and in British Columbia. 

Ned Silvestri, as treasurer of the new unit, 
will continue to direct the creating and manu- 
facturing. For over a quarter-century he has 
been an outstanding figure in the display 
world as a creator, designer, and manufac- 
turer of the unusual in plastic composition 
sales aids. 

The expansion in the Silvestri organization 
has been made to meet the ever-growing de- 
mand for plastic display. New offices and 
handsome, efficient, enlarged display rooms are 
now available to displaymen. An additional 
staff of artists and designers, highly skilled in 
the art of creating and producing the unusual 
in decorative plastic window and interior dis- 
plays of all types, has been added. The 
counsel and services of this staff will be avail- 
able to all displaymen throughout the country, 
to assist them in keeping abreast at all times 
with the newest methods and latest modes. 

Fred Furst, associated for many years with 
the Silvestri Art Manufacturing Company, 
will continue with the new sales organiza- 
tion, serving his regular territory. Frank B. 
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Taylor, of the New England Florists Supply 
Company, continues, as formerly, serving the 
New England territory. 

Incorporated in the new sales set-up is also 
a new mail-order division, ably headed by 
Fred H. Ward, of many years’ experience in 
the merchandising and promotional end of the 
display field. Correspondence is invited, and 
displaymen throughout the country will find 
this department well qualified to render them 
an invaluable service in simplifying or solving 
their many complex display problems. 


Field's May Spend Million 
For Remodeling 

Rumors are current in retail circles that 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, will soon 
embark on a remodeling program for their 
State street store which will cost in the 
neighborhood of $1,000,000. The exact na- 
ture of the changes have not yet been re- 
vealed. 








Changes to be Made 
in Des Moines Store 

New lighting, modern counters, and a lib- 
eral use of color are the features of the 
remodeling going on at the Globe Depart- 
ment Store, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Alexander With 
Dunnavant's 

A. M. Alexander, formerly with Morgan- 
Verhine, Inc., Union City, Tenn., has accepted 
a position as display manager with Dunna- 
vant’s, Inc., Huntsville, Ala. 





Belk's, Asheville, 
Remodeling 

Remodeling throughout the plant and the 
rearrangment of the first two floors has 
been started at Belk’s Department Store, 
Asheville, N. C. 





Kline Bros., Atlanta, 
Make Changes 

Kline Brothers, Atlanta, Ga., have placed 
a $35,000 contract for a new marble front, 
remodeling of the first floor, second floor, 
basement, and for the modernization of store 
equipment. 





Frank Dodson Now With 
Minneapolis Firm 

Frank Dodson, formerly with Wolff 
Brothers, Wichita, Kans., has accepted the po- 
sition of advertising and dispiay manager at 
Carr’s, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Animated Displays Cash In 
On Political Interest 

Schall & Co., 81 Barclay street, New York 
City, has imported a new animated window 
piece that ties-in nicely with the current in- 
terest in politics. The emblems of the two 
major political parties, the elephant and the 
donkey, spar in the “battle of the century.” 
The outfit fits all types of window displays, 
operating from any light socket. 





R. C. Bowers Leaves 
Ackemann Bros. 

R. C. Bowers recently resigned as display 
manager for Ackemann Brothers, Elgin, III. 
His present plans are as yet indefinite. 
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Interior Advertising 
and Display 


The widespread interest in interior adver- 
tising, more commonly known as departmental 
display or internal promotion, appeals to me 
as being the “big moment” displaymen have 
awaited for years. It affords a golden oppor- 
tunity for them to further prove their ability 
as “sellers.” 

There is nothing particularly new about in- 
terior advertising, except the name. The fact 
that retail management and others are so 
rapidly becoming sold on its possibilities is 
reason enough for displaymen to accept the 
responsibility for its development to the 
fullest extent. Closing one’s eyes to its im- 
portance as a display activity is quite apt to 
limit the future of the individual and, in- 
directly, the profession generally. 

The accompanying chart, compiled by the 
N. R. D. G. A., is a reliable index, show- 
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By HOWARD C. OEHLER 
Weiboldt Stores, Inc., Chicago 


ing the popularity of modernization among 
member stores last year. Many additional 
thousands of dollars will be spent by these 
and other stores during 1936. It is reasonable 
to assume that much of this modernization 
will be in the form of “face-lifting” designed 
chiefly to provide better facilities for interior 
advertising and display. 

Architects, commercial designers, theatrical 
designers, and others, have made inroads into 
this field. Many of them have done remark- 
able jobs from a promotional as well as an 
architectural standpoint. A few have shown 
little or no knowledge of merchandising or 
selling. To what extent displaymen should 
inject their talents and their merchandising 
experience into this picture, if not control it, 
is of course a problem that can only be 
solved by the individual. Certainly, display- 























men should piay an important part in interior 
advertising and store modernization. With 
this phase of retail selling riding high, as ‘t 
now is and will continue to do so for some 
time to come, I fear that displaymen who re- 
fuse to become interested are apt to find 
themselves in the same position that beie! 
the movie actors of the silent picture days 
when “talkies” came in. 

Displaymen in smaller stores have st!! 
another problem—that of convincing the maun- 
agement that store modernization is necessary. 
This story seems quite applicable to such 
cases. A quite successful small-city merchant, 
who did an unusually fine job of interior ad- 
vertising and store arrangement, in answer 
to a question about the seemingly high cost 
of such effort, said: “The best kind of ad- 
vertising I can do, I find to be the least ex- 
pensive.” Then he qualified his first statement 
by adding: “The results of good advertising 
are so much greater than from poor. or 
mediocre advertising. Further, I believe that 
my competitors who do less or poorer adver- 
tising, really pay for mine.” 

I think there are two important points here 
that displaymen in smaller stores might well 
consider. The first is that better interior ad- 
vertising sells more goods. It does this with 
little or no increase in the cost of doing bus- 
iness. These extra sales are made in the same 
amount of selling space, at the same occu- 
pancy cost, by the same salespeople, delivered 
by the regular delivery service—the only item 
that increases is turnover, which, of course, 
is not an expense but a decided advantage. 
Interior display is advertising. It can be good 
advertising, or indifferent advertising. Interior 


—Types of interior displays which stimulate 

customer interest and do much to increase 

department sales for Weiboldt Stores, Inc., 
are shown on this and opposite page— 
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advertising can increase sales, can kill sales, 
or make no impression at all. 


The second point is, that the stores doing 
aggressive, productive, advertising jobs, are 
seemingly doing so at the expense of their less 
aggressive competitors. I believe that’s just as 
applicable to “interior advertising” as it is to 
newspaper, show window, and other advertis- 
ing. This matter of “cashing in” on store 
trafic demands the attention of stores that 
want to stay on top. Stores that refuse to 
modernize are actually sending their cus- 
tomers to the alert, modern store. 





TABLE 1—Percentage of Stores 





Modernizing. 
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$75,000 and less....... 60 28 32 53.3% 
$75,000 to $200,000.... 49 15 34 69.4% 
$200,000 to $500,000... 68 16 52 76.4% 
$500,000 to $1,000,000... 55 7 48 85.2% 


$1,000,000 to $2,000,000 64 10 54 84.4% 
$2,000,000 to $5,000,000 40 5 35 87.5% 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000 16 4 12 75.0% 
Over $10,000,000 ..... 15 2 13 86.6% 





ROAM cok ctcceca ss 367 87 280 76.3% 
TABLE 2—Expenditures Planned for 1935. 
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$75,000 and less....... 22 $ 52,450 $ 2,384 
$75,000 to $200,000... 28 182,500 6,518 
$200,000 to $500,000.. 38 438,446 11,539 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. 36 428,700 11,900 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000 43 821,035 19,094 


$2,000,000 to $5,000,000 25 3,144,700 125,788 
$5,000,000to$10,000,000 9 913,000 101,444 
Over $10,000,000 9 1,989,500 221,055 





ree 210 $7,971,331 $ 37,959 


The Bulletin—July 1935. 





One other point—where customer surveys 
are made, it is learned that, in a big majority 
of instances, regular customers rarely 
patronize all of the departments in any one 
department store. The average so-called “good 
customer” purchases her dresses, hats, under- 
wear, and furniture at one store, her shoes 
at another, and her cosmetics, linens, and 
children’s wear at still another or several 
other stores. Inadequate stocks are rarely 
ever the cause for this. Inadequate display-— 
ineffective or no plan of interior advertising 
—certainly contributes to this situation. 

The promotional-minded display manager 
is in a favorable position to extend his ac- 
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tivities to include, in addition to window dis- 
play, a program of 
1.—Interior Advertising : 
(a) Tying in with day-to-day merchan- 
dise promotions. 
(b) Promoting best sellers. 
(c) Displaying adequate stocks. 
(d) Dramatizing seasonal events. 
2.—Store Modernization: 
(a) Aimed at making the store a more 
interesting place in which to shop. 
(b) Providing more and better display 
facilities. 
(c) Increasing customer service and con- 
venience. 
(d) Giving visible proof of fashion au- 
thority. 

The above seems to me to be not only a 
proper approach to convince less aggressive 
store owners, but a guide for those who have 
already been assigned the responsibility for 
“interior advertising” activities. 





Closing Date Extended 
On Food Division 

H. R. Schcenlaub, chairman of the National 
Display Week food division has been in- 
formed by Glee R. Stocker, president, Inter- 
national Association of Display Men, that the 
closing date for this particular branch of the 
promotion has been extended until May 1 at 
the request of manufacturers who are spon- 
soring the contest for the division. The ex- 
tension will enable them to tie up window 
display with their national advertising. Among 
these companies is Procter & Gamble, Cin- 
cinnati, who will award several distinctive 
trophies for winning displays featuring their 
products. 

All photographs of displays to be entered 
in the national contest in the food division 
must be mailed to I. A. D. M. headquarters, 
DeSoto hotel, St. Louis, not later than May 1. 
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Wanamaker's Undergoes 
Extensive Remodeling 

An extensive program of remodeling has 
been embarked on by John Wanamaker & 
Co., New York City. The plans call for the 
mcdernization of the interior of the north 
building and of the main floor of the south 
building. 
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Business Follows 
Modernization 

The lean years from 1929 until the break 
of the depression caused retail stores to 
retrench in many ways—salaries, promotional 
appropriations, personnel, merchandise stock, 
store upkeep. Most of these have since been 
re-established on the former scale. Salaries 
are higher, promotions are being extended, 
more people are at work, and stocks have 
been increased. The final item—that of store 
upkeep—is now coming in for the attention 
it deserves. 

A wave of modernization is sweeping the 
country, stimulated by the crying need to 
renovate exteriors which show their age all 
too plainly, interiors which fairly shout that 
they are years behind the times, lighting 
systems which are inadequate and obsolete, 
fixtures that are stodgy and dull. All these 
must be given careful attention if the re- 
tailer expects to keep up with modern mer- 
chandising. Business goes to the progressive 
store. 

Now is the time to do this modernization 
work. It is quite possible that remodeling 
next year, or the year after that, will cost 
half again as much as at present. The F.H.A. 
offers an opportunity for those who wish to 
finance their renovation program in that way. 
It is also a propitious time for such work 
because any additional labor hired, all ma- 
terials purchased, will aid just that much 
in accelerating the definite upswing of busi- 
ness everywhere. 

Shoppers gravitate naturally to the store 
which is “up-and-coming.” The quality of its 
merchandise is inextricably associated in the 
customers’ minds with the appearance of the 
establishment. In every section of the country, 
wise merchants who are quick to grasp an 
opportunity for a step forward are spending 
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from a few thousand to more than a mil- 
lion dollars each to keep their stores fresh 
and modern in appearance and to provide 
added facilities for customer comfort. Those 
who do not follow this trend will see a large 
amount of profitable “business go elsewhere 
in the next few years. 





From the Retailer's 
Viewpoint 

“The time is rapidly coming, I believe, 
when the display manager of a store is go- 
ing to have the same standing and the same 
leeway in carrying out his ideas as the sales 
promotion manager. The sooner displaymen 
can approach their problem from the view- 
point of the advertising manager, who is 
conscious that every effort of his must sell 
goods, the sooner will store owners be pre- 
pared to give the display division of the store 
the authority and power they desire.” 

The above statement was made by Mark 
Lansburgh, president, Lansburgh & Brother, 
Washington, D. C., in the January issue of 
DISPLAY WORLD. The assertion—giving 
displaymen the modern, progressive retailer’s 
slant on the display situation—should be en- 
larged and hung above the desk of every dis- 
play director in the country. Those who 
study it and strive to apply it to their daily 
work will find that it is a concise summation 
of the route to success. 

A display manager must regard his posi- 
tion as one of selling. Too often he is so 
close to his job that he loses perspective— 
he is “too near the forest to see the trees.” 
His mind is occupied by display construction 
details, by the routine of his department, by 
a dozen other things which tend to keep him 
from thinking along merchandising channels. 
He fails to survey his activities as a definite 
cog in the sale of merchandise. In so doing, 
he also fails to seize an opportunity for 
progress and recognition. 

It is the man who can sell, or who can 
teach others to sell, or who can write ad- 
vertisements that sell, or install window dis- 
plays that sell, who is commanding higher 
salaries. Stop thinking of your work as so 
much “window trimming,” or “art,” and con- 
sider it as a powerful adjunct to selling. 

Also the displayman should become more 
articulate. Not only must he study his job 
and learn that he is an important part in 
creating sales; he must convince those above 
him of the same fact. Every display manager 
should think over the above statement, adapt 
the suggestion to his own circumstances, and 
put it into practice. It will prove of real 
benefit. 





Additional Confirmation 
of Display Value 

W. B. Geissinger, advertising manager, 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, Los An- 
geles, Calif., writing in The Advertiser, re- 
veals some interesting figures on the cost 
of media. His observations are the result 
of an analysis of the Exchange’s records 
for the past ten years. In 1926 the “Sunkist” 
advertising appropriation was divided 93.6 
per cent for in-the-home advertising—news- 
papers, magazines, radio—and 6.4 per cent 
for out-of-home media such as window dis- 
play, car cards, etc. Five years ago this 
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arrangement was changed entirely, with out- 
of-home advertising predominating; as an ex- 
ample, in 1935 the appropriation was split 
49 per cent for in-the-home media and 51 per 
cent for the other type. 

“Sunkist” found that their comparative 
costs on media per thousand families reached 
ranged as follows: radio, $7.34; four-color 
page in national magazines, $4.38; a one- 
thousand line ad in newspapers, $3.00; spec- 
taculars, 67c; posters, 35c; car cards, 24c. 
No audited figures were available for dis- 
play, but Geissinger states that the company 
knew it was low—as low or possibly lower 
than car cards or posters, which would place 
their display cost per thousand families 
reached at between 24c and 35c. 

It is significant that a national advertiser 
of the prominence of “Sunkist” should prac- 
tically reverse an established policy in order 
to spend more money for display and other 
forms of out-of-home advertising. The sta- 
tistics given above, and of course the re- 
sults obtained from the various advertising 
aids, were responsible. The low cost of dis- 
play will be no surprise to many displaymen, 
who in the absence of definite figures have 
long felt that this form of out-of-home sales 
promotion is one of the most economical and 
resultful forms of advertising. 

The accumulation of data as to the value 
of display in both national and local adver- 
tising will be of lasting benefit to those in- 
terested in this field—and this includes store 
owners, displaymen, and national advertisers. 
The addition of definite window display cir- 
culation statistics upon the completion of the 
survey now in progress by Dr. Miller Mc- 
Clintock for the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers and the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies will give still further 
proof of the importance of this particular 
medium in sales promotion work. 





New Fixtures Added 
At Schultz’ 

Schultz & Co., Terre Haute, Ind., has com- 
pleted the enlargement and remodeling of 
their basement store. Several departments 
have been added and new fixtures have been 
installed. 





Mandel Bros., Chicago, Change 
Millinery Set-up 

Mandel Brothers, Chicago, recently con- 
verted their millinery sections into a series 
of individual shops based on price and cus- 


tomer requirements. 
cially designed. 


All fixtures were espe- 





Maharam's Plane 
Forced Down 

Joseph Maharam, Maharam Fabric Corpor- 
ation, 107 West Forty-eighth street, New 
York City, had considerable difficulty in com- 
pleting a recent airplane trip to the firm’s 
Chicago branch and return, the plane being 
forced down several times on the home flight. 





Siegel's, Kenosha, 
Remodels 

Siegel’s, Kenosha, Wis., has completed re- 
modeling. The changes were made neces- 
sary in order to obtain added floor and dis- 
play space. 











Modernize Show Windows with 
“Attraction-Zone” Lighting 


Trade Mark 


Better show window lighting that stops more shoppers and sells more 
goods is the first step toward modernizing stores. 

"Attraction-Zone" Lighting is a new principle in merchandising with 
light. A new X-Ray Reflector with new engineering design principle pro- 
duces the combined lighting result formerly had from both regular re- 
flectors and interior floodlights. 

"Attraction-Zone" Lighting provides brighter windows using same size 
lamps,—has same operating cost as at present. No new wiring needed. 
Use present outlets. 


No. 420 "Master" is 150 watt size. No. 530 "Monarch" is 200 watt size. 


oo as 


Refiect 


| New York 





Curtis Lighting 


CHICAGO 


Representatives in all principal Cities 
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re 0) yk beam...same operating cost. 


Toronto. 
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How About Interior Display? 


So much has been written about display 
windows I don’t believe I have either thought 
or ability to add to that which has already 
been said. 

However, there is a spot that I believe 
offers possibilities which not every store uses 
to advantage. That is interior display. My 
thought differs slightly from the usual, pos- 
sibly because our store is a specialty shop. 
But I don’t see why the same idea won't 
apply to a department store where consis- 
tency and common sense exist. 

I believe that when a great percentage of 
the people enter a store they do so with 
something definite in mind to shop and buy 
or compare. 

Let’s say Mrs. Jones leaves home with 











By EDWARD FRASER 
The Union Company, Columbus, Ohio 


“hosiery” foremost in her mind, or at the 
top of her shopping list. She enters the store 
more than half sold on hose. It remains only 
for the department to have the color, size, 
and price she wants to pay to consummate 
the sale. A second or third line sale can be 
more easily made by suggestive selling on the 
part of the sales person than by displays 
of hose in the hosiery department, which 
as like as not are more confusing than sug- 
gestive. 

Now let us go back to the point where 
the customer enters the department. She 
asks for a size 914, to cost about $1.35, 
and to be a shade which will be suitable to 
wear with brown. The sales person turns 
around to find her requirements and in the 
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interim the customer’s eyes glance around the 
department. She sees suede pumps at $7.95 
displayed here, with a poster—not just shoes, 
but a definite shoe with a definite story, at a 
definite price. Over there is a display of “the 
new muff bag at $3.00”. Still another dis- 
play of a new idea in neckwear at $2.00 is 
given the customer’s thoughts for a moment 
or two. In other words, the display suggests 
something other than the item she was more 
than half sold on when she entered the store 
or department. 

If it were in my power I would take 
command of every available display spot in 
the store, give them all a number, and lay 
out fast-selling merchandise to be shown in 
these spots every week. I would appoint 
someone to be responsible for these changes, 
see that they had the proper information on 
the sign, and treat such display with the 
same respect and attention given the most 
prominent windows. 

The total cost would be but the salary 
paid to a boy—because the locations are 
there—the traffic is paid for—and such a 
scheme can not help but bring results. 

[Continued on page 37] 


—Figures were sketched on rectangles, as 

shown, for the Gotham Gold Stripe display. 

The legs were cut-outs with actual hosiery 

on them. The hose was described in Spen- 

cerian handwriting on a placard -for each 
particular type— 


—The display of Kathleen Mary Quinlan 

cosmetics used a background of peach 

colored crushed plush. The negligee was of 

an American Beauty tint, while the boxes 
were black and green— 
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Today’s House of 


The theme of modernization in a retail 
store does not only embrace fronts, flooring, 
fixtures, etc.; it should also include re- 
arrangement and improvement of departments 
and methods of selling. Particular attention 
should be given the furniture department, for 
through development of the ensemble method 
of selling substantial increases are to be had 
in the number and size of sales obtainable. 

Robert Heller, New York City designer, has 
just completed nine model rooms along this 
line for Spear & Co., New York. The 
rooms are distinctly modern and definitely 
livable and their ensemble effect is certain 
to exert a powerful stimulus to sales. In 
designing the rooms the problem was ap- 
proached architecturally in a very practical 
way in order to avoid the necessity of expen- 
sive construction changes. The ideas are such 
that they can be readily applied to the average 
home or apartment, which adds still further 
to the interest they have for the prospective 
purchaser. Masses of well-arranged colors 
have been used instead of tricky architec- 
tural devices. The effects are fresh, stimula- 
ting and interesting. 

The bedroom scene was handled as follows: 
Three of the walls were treated in apple 
green, while the wall back of the bed was 
recessed and emphasized by painting it a 
darker tone of green. The carpet was of the 
same color in a light tone. The furniture 
was of maple. A beige and brown note was 
used for the upholstery of the overstuffed 
chair, and the vanity bench was covered with 
a textured fabric in beige. The bedspread 
was of beige, with a cream stripe to give a 
horizontal effect. Brown was repeated in the 
raffia lamp bases and cream in the shade. 
The floor lamp was of bamboo with a beige 
shade. 

The soft tones of grey dominated the living 
room to give a restful, livable feeling. All of 
the overstuffed pieces were upholstered in a 
soft grey pile fabric and arranged against 
walls of lemon yellow. Solid color wall 
paper was used. The chest was of white 
lacquer with the base and trim in grey. The 
glass curtains were of white ninon overhung 
with a white silk twill edged with a white 
crinkle moss fringe. The mirror and lighting 
fixtures were a single unit, attached to the 
wall in a single operation. The carpet was 
black, while a touch of coral appeared in the 


—For the bedroom display, three of the 
walls were treated in apple green, the wall 
back of the bed being recessed and em- 
phasized by being painted in a darker tone— 


—The grey tone predominated in the living 
room furnishings, in order to create a rest- 
ful, livable atmosphere— 
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pictures. The use of glass gave a feeling 
of beauty and elegance, the three tables and 
lamp bases being of glass. 

The illustration on the cover of this issue 
shows the entrance hall to the modern rooms. 
The approach was made most inviting. The 
colors were of green and off-white in two 
tenes. The carpet was grey, extending the 
length of the passageway. There was an 
easy chair in blond maple bentwood, covered 
in a beige and brown textured fabric. Next 
to it was placed an occasional table in chrome 
and glass. The lighting was indirect. 
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Tomorrow 


The arrangement of the nine model rooms 
was according to a new theory. Instead of 
the customer entering the furniture floor and 
finding the model rooms scattered about, she 
finds that they have been formed into a 
definite and separate section. Heller found 
that when the rooms were directly accessible 
from the furniture floor the salesmen and 
custcmers frequently removed pieces to get 
new effects, with the result that within a 


short time the model room became a hodge- 
podge rather 
ceived unit. 


than representing a precon- 
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Lettering and Layout Make 





The student of show card writing will find 
that a perusal of the advertisements for 
national advertisers in our leading periodicals 
and newspapers can be very worth while as 
a source from which to obtain ideas in let- 
tering and layout—two factors which are 
directly responsible for the attractiveness and 
appeal of a display card. Note carefully the 
variety of lettering, the hand-lettered captions 
as well as the artistic alphabets available to 
the advertiser today in regular foundry type. 
The trend is definitely toward variety in let- 
tering, with particular attention being given 





By PAUL C. MASSEE 
George Lowenson & Co., Portland, Ore. 


to novelty and freshness in layout. 

What an opportunity for the show card 
artist who can adapt his technique to this new 
lettering vogue which he sees the advertiser 
using to such good effect! And the show 
card writer has an added advantage over the 
typographer. His work is not restricted by a 
relatively limited number of styles of type. 
Instead, he works with brush and color, pen 
and ink, air brush—and what he can do is 
limited only by the skill which he has at- 
tained in this art. 

I have found that my show cards have im- 


Show Cards Distinctive 


proved 100 per cent in attractiveness and ef- 
fectiveness since I began to pay more atten- 
tion to variety in lettering and originality in 
layout. The show cards shown on this page 
are typical. Every card is different in ap- 
pearance, though similar in many respects. 
Note particularly how the script lettering 
adds zest to the more conservative letter 
styles with which it is used. Note, too, how 
every card is perhaps similar in tone value, 
yet is decidedly different in special eye-appeal. 

The primary purpose of a window card is 
to explain something: a new style, a newly- 
popular shade, or other features of the ap- 
parel on view, and to indicate where in the 
store the merchandise may be purchased. It 
should go without saying that the card should 
bear a genuine sales message. Regardless of 
whether the card copy is prepared by the ad- 
vertising department or the display depart- 
ment, it should be written even more care- 
fully than that for a newspaper advertise- 
ment. A newspaper ad can be so arranged in 
layout that considerable detail and descrip- 
tion are possible. On the other hand the win- 
dow card must be read and understood at a 
glance. Brevity of copy is a cardinal neces- 
sity. The story must be told in a sentence, 
in short, telling, descriptive words. 





Display Week Luncheon 
Held in St. Louis 


The St. Louis Display Club recently joined 
with the advertising club of that city in a 
luncheon to celebrate the inauguration of 
National Display Week. Richard P. Hendren, 
general manager, C. A. Reed Company, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., was the principal speaker. 
Others on the program were Glee R. Stocker, 
president, International Association of Display 
Men; Frank C. Hamilton, president, St. Louis 
Advertising Club; and Syl C. Rieser, execu- 
tive secretary, I. A. D. M., who discussed the 
purpose of National Display Week. William 
Schrick, Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney, and 
Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller Company, 
gave a demonstration of draping models. 


—As a source of ideas for show cards, study 
the advertisements of national advertisers. 
Note the variety of lettering, the hand- 
lettered captions, and the artistic alphabets 
available in regular foundry typé. Then con- 
sider how much more variety can be ob- 
tained by the card artist, who works with 
brush and color, pen and _ ink, 
brush!— 


and air 
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Cincinnati Club Plans 
Educational Program 

William Arinow, publicity director, 
Greater” Cincinnati Display Club, has an- 
nounced recently formulated plans for future 
meetings of the Cincinnati organization. The 
second meeting of each month will be a 
strictly educational session, with display 
demonstrations by club members or an out- 
side firm. The first meeting of the month 
will be a business session, followed by a 
speaker who will talk on a topic of interest 
to displaymen. 





e, NOW OFFERS 
Nathan Silverblatt DISPL AY MEN = 


One of the features of the schedule is to 


be a stag party on April 27, at which Nathan The services of their recently enlarged 
Se ane, TEAS WORE staff of artists and designers highly skilled 
will be host. Entertainment will consist of ‘ ‘ : 

cards, beer, and a surprise feature which will in the art of creating and producing the 
be outstanding entertainment. The affair will unusual in decorative PLASTIC window 


be held in the studios of Arno Beck, and the 
entire membership of the club is expected to 
be present. Members of the Dayton Display 


and interior displays of all types. Let us 
help you develop displays that produce 





Club have also been invited to the stag, and the unusual in results. Write, phone or 
a large delegation is expected. wire us today. 
Joe Lombard, display manager, Bond 6 
Clothing Company, former vice-president of 
the club, has taken over the presidency of Photos and Sketches " 
the group, following the resignation of S. ® new offices 
Joseph Youtcheff, who retired from the office Sent on Request e 1] a dienl 
due to the necessity of giving more atten- eniarge ispiay rooms 
tion to other affairs. Lombard is an excel- e 3 enlarged staff of 
lent displayman with a very attractive per- artists and designers 
sonality, and the club should progress splen- 











didly under his leadership. 





eT ea are THE SILVESTRI ART SALES CORP. 
With New Store 1222 WEST MADISON STREET - - - -  - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Winter Harwood has accepted the posi- 
tion of display manager with the newly 
opened department store of The Havre Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. Samuel L. Havre 
will have charge of the new unit. Fixtures 
of the store are in dark walnut. Three 
show windows and two entrances comprise 
the front, which has a facing of black Car- 
rara glass, framed in aluminum. 














Wedding Bells Chime 
At Silvestri Plant 

Two members of the Silvestri Art Mfg. 
Company, Chicago, observed St. Valentine’s 
day in a fitting manner by entering into mat- 
rimony. Max S. Mayer, sales manager, mar- 
ried Miss Ruth Rehfield on February 14, and be 
Fred Furst, of the sales staff, wed Miss J 
Jeanette Delbol on February 11. Their WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 
many friends among the display fraternity NEWARK. N. J—SPANJER BROS.—CHICAGO, ILL. 


wish both couples the best of luck. 
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Many shops, having gone through the last 
years of depression, find themselves today in 
a run-down, non-functional state which is 
preventing them from cashing in on the re- 
born buying wave. A few well spent dollars 
can do much to set a shop apart from its 
competitors and place it in a propitious po- 
sition for securing the utmost of the available 
trade. Just as eye-appeal dictates what a 
woman will buy and what she will wear, so 
eye-appeal dictates where she will buy it. 

It is possible to rejuvenate a small, smart 
shop catering to an exclusive clientele within 
ten days and on a budget of less than $1,000, 
by modernizing the lighting and dramatizing 
it with great panels of mirror, by using 
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By HILDA M. SWARTHE 
Intramural, Inc., New York City 


a new, colorful, and practical type of floor 
covering, by substituting simple counters for 
unsightly shelving and antiquated fixtures, by 
applying a crisp color scheme in unusual 
wall paper and clean-cut paint. 

Consider the rejuvenation in the millinery 
shop of Dorothy Berger, New York City. 
The showroom wase cold and nondescript, 
with a haphazard arrangement of equipment 
only serving to emphasize the irregularity 
of the space. Because of the old-fashioned 
glare and shadow lighting, only a small part 
of this space was actually usable. Imprac- 
tical seating and mirror arrangements al- 
lowed only four customers to try on hats 
at the same time. Since its rehabilitation, this 
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Small Shop Modernization 


shop has been made 100 per cent functional. 
Now every square foot of space is properly 
lighted, and fifteen customers may be com- 
fortably seated and eleven of them served 
simultaneously. Not only has a useful show- 
room been evolved, but an attractive back- 
ground has been created for the special group 
of smart customers. 

It would have been possible to undertake 
a great many things, involving elaborate re- 
pairs, architectural treatment, and luxurious 
materials. But here was a case where time 
and price and the necessity of maintaining 
business operations during the rehabilitation 
had to be observed. The following were pro- 
vided : 

Two overhead fixtures of 150 watts each 
(retained from the original scheme, but pro- 
vided with modern translucent glass bowls 
which give a diffused and indirect light). 
Forty running feet of trough lighting, using 
600 watts, concealed in counters and throw- 
ing a reflected light on the customer’s face 
when she is seated to try on millinery. Forty 
feet of continuous shelf, consisting of nine 
white enamel] frames concealing the trough 
lighting. This shelf serves as lighting fixture 
and counter combined. It is placed at the 
convenient table height of 30 inches from the 
floor, directly below the 42-inch deep mirror 
band, and provides comfortable selling space 
for eleven seated customers. 

Practical hair carpeting in a warm tone of 
brown. This patented material combines the 
luxurious feeling and effect of a broadloom 
pile carpet with the endurance, cleaning prop- 
erties, and economy of linoleum. 

Smart nvodern wall paper, designed by 
the artist, Kimyoshi, with soft brown back- 
ground and formalized flower motif in white 
and pale beige. White ceiling and trim. Forty 
feet of running mirror, 42 inches high, pro- 
viding a continuous band on two sides of the 
shop. 

Three white Venetian blinds, taped in 
brown, operating in a stationary frame which 
was built two feet in from the window, thus 
making a background for window display as 
seen from the street, and providing a prac- 
tical and decorative feature for the shop 
interior. 

Six single hat display fixtures, adjustable 
at heights of 36 inches and 72 inches, finished 
in chromium and white enamel trim. One 
case 48 inches wide by 6 feet high, sides 
papered to match walls, white enamel trim, 
upper half with plate glass sliding doors and 
adjustable glass shelves suitable for bag and 


—The two photographs illustrate to a small 
degree the improved appearance of the Dor- 
othy Berger millinery shop after a rapid, 
inexpensive rejuvenation. The entire job was 
completed within ten days— 
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small lingerie display. Lower half of case 
equipped with white enamel doors, smart 
modern hardware, and six sliding trays for 
stock. One-case 6 feet high and 5 feet wide. 
Entire front consisted of two large sliding 
panels of mirror, concealing merchandise. 

Twelve identical side chairs of correct 
height, with curved back particularly adapted 
to use in millinery shops. Specially painted 
white, comfortably upholstered seats in beige 
leatherette, harmonizing with the motif in the 
wall paper. Accessories included white por- 
celain ash trays and tall growing plants in 
white pots. 

The results of this rejuvenation are partly 
shown in the two photographs with this ar- 
ticle. But the real results are reflected in 
the increased business of the shop, and in 
the satisfaction of its patrons. The invest- 
ment in modernization has proved to be one 
of much value. 





Great Falls Club Conducts 
Spring Fashion Week 

Under the direction of the Great Falls, 
Mont., Display Club, a highly successful 
Spring Fashion Week program was recently 
completed by the Western city. Downtown 
windows were unveiled at a given signal to 
display the first spring showing of mer- 
chandise. Eighty-one local merchants par- 
ticipated in a window display prize contest 
for the benefit of the public. In each window 
a photograph of a motion picture star was 
placed, and contestants were required to iden- 
tify the actor and give the name of the store 
where the picture was displayed. 

Prizes of $25, $15, $10, and five awards of 
$5 each were made. The awards were made 
on the basis of neatness, originality, and 
correctness of the answers submitted. Wayne 
Snook, publicity director of the Great Falls 
club, was in charge of the contest. 

An automobile show was also staged in 
connection with the event. One day during 
the week was set aside as “special sales day” 
by downtown merchants, and another day was 
reserved for “Montana products day.” 





Mannequin Causes 
Near-Riot 

Flood-relief workers in an inundated sec- 
tion of Pittsburgh, Pa., were horrified one 
day when the catastrophe was at its worst 
to see the body of a woman floating down 
one of the submerged streets. A score of 
them splashed through the water to the rescue. 
The body was lifted from the stream, and 
it was not until that moment that they real- 
ized that the figure was not a flood victim 
but a mannequin which had drifted from a 
show window. 





Asheville Store 
To Move 

A new building is being erected for the 
30n Marche, Asheville, N. C. The change 
from the present location will be made this 
fall. 





Birmingham Store Spends 

$15,000 on Enlargement 

Kessler’s Apparel Shop, Birmingham, Ala., 
will move next fall into larger quarters. 
Remodeling is expected to cost about $15,000. 
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FOR ADVERTISING AND DISPLAY WORK 


Display Foil Mouldings 


Announcing a new and improved Domestic Display Moulding, excelling in quality, 
appearance and durability any mouldings previously offered to the Display Trade. 


SOME OF OUR PATTERNS AND SIZES 














1”, %”, 4" 1”, "x14" "x14" 2”, ”, %”, iu" 
Obtainable in wide range of Standard Shapes and Sizes. Furnished in both Bright 
and Satin Finishes in Silver, Gold and Copper Foil; also, Pastels and Pyroxylins. 


Special Rabbet Mouldings in many designs and finishes for advertising, poster, and 
picture framing purposes. 


Ads 


Wide selection in widths including 34” in all finishes at 3442c per foot. 


Immediate delivery on all orders, small or large, made from our two conveniently 
located distributing points. 


Write your nearest Division for samples and prices. 


QZOmHy>ROOMSD DOmnhaza 
gdouz=~ 2 OZ> Bmnzaon 


Eastern Division Western Division 
FORMAN & SILVER, INC. LADON COMPANY 
5-9 Union Square New York City 320 S. Franklin St. Chicago, Ill. 











THEATRICAL DISPLAY AND FRAMING 








THE MOST FASCINATING 
ATTENTION GETTING 


window piece we have ever offered 


TIMELY — REALISTIC 


A new animated window piece 
that vibrates with natural boxing 
action showing the two major 
political mascots in the "Battle 
of the Century." Appealing— 
Clever and Funny. Grips atten- 
tion and holds crowds in front of 
windows. Fits all types of win- 
dow diplays. Operates on any ae ' 
light socket. Price $35.00 a pair ~~! High (exclusive ears) 
net, F. O. B. New York. Order today, Make your 


store window the mecca 

of the town with this 

kay ie : . a showpiece and profit by 
Originated and imported the intense interest cre- 


exclusively by ated by Current News 


SCHALL & co. cacae 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


oa 81 BARCLAY ST. NEW YORK 

















Use Modern Die-Cut Display Letters 


for sales producing displays, signs and show 
cards, GRASS MATS 


Cork, Felt, Poster Board, Gummed 

Paper, etc. Attractive colors to make your 

+ ane fl RE cP HAMBURG FLORAL MFG. CO., Inc. 
11110ns O etters in stock a a nes in mod- 

‘ HAMBURG, NEW YORK 


ern styles and desirable sizes. Catalog free. 
FELT LETTER STUDIOS, MFRS. Largest American Manufacturers of Grass Mats 
538 South Wells Street Chicago. Illinois 
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$8.000 and Eighteen Months 


To Build One Display 


Optical glass differs from ordinary glass 
as the steel in a fine watch spring differs 
from a ten-penny nail. The process by which 
it is made is a long and complicated one, and 
little is known about it outside the industry. 
Even optometrists and opticians, who use the 
finished product, usually are not at all con- 
versant with the manner in which it is pro- 
duced. 

As a means of stimulating the interest of 
their customers in the optical products made 
by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
technicians of the firm spent $8,000 and a 
year and a half in time to build a miniature 
glass plant which will tour many of the larger 
cities of the United States for exhibition at 
scientific gatherings, industrial conventions, 
and museums. Not only will the model serve 


RO LENS CAN BE BETTER THAN THE GLASS FROM WeicH py 


if inne 
; — GLASSMAKING 


AT THE BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
MAKERS OF GRTHOGON WIDE VISION LENSES 

















"MANUFACTURE 





The Glass ls 
Now Poured Onto 
The Casting Tabic 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL ¢ 
ROCHESTER N.Y. 


as a form of institutional advertising directed 
to professicnal men, but it will keep the name 
and business of the manufacturer before the 
public in an interesting way. 

A battery of three glass-melting furnaces, 
raw material storage bins, mixers, annealing 
ovens, casting table, and cutting rooms are 
shown in complete operation, with small elec- 
tric trucks, manned by miniature operators, 
transferring the molten glass from the fur- 
naces to the casting table where it is auto- 
matically rolled into sheets and conveyed into 
the ovens. Ingeniously placed neon tubes 
supply the realistic glow that gives the appear- 
ance of molten glass. 

The five motors used in the model are 
controlled and operated by means of fourteen 
electrical circuits, requiring a total of fifteen 





EYES THAT ARE CARED FOR IN EARLY YOUTH WILL FAITHFULLY 
SERVE THROUGH LIFE. MAVF.E SURE YOUR CHILD'S EYES ARE RIGHT! 


O00 BAUS 6 LORD UPTICAL CO. PeCMESTIR A > ~ AMERICAS KEATING OPFIEAL INSTITUTION. 
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switches and six relays. The relays are oper- 
ated by switches placed so that the moving 
parts stop themselves at the correct places 
and initiate the succeeding operation at the 
same instant. 

An automatic film balopticon, synchronized 
with the operations of the model, projects the 
story of each operation on a screen at the top 
of the model while the operation is taking 
place. The balopticon operates continuously 
and is driven by a constant speed motor rated 
at one-twentieth horsepower continuous duty. 
In addition to changing the film titles at seven- 
second intervals, this motor drives the mixer, 
stirring machine, cutting table, and a cam shaft. 
The cam shaft rotates at one revolution per 
cycle of mcdel operation and is used as a 
timing device in the electrical portion of the 
model. 

First shown in the Hall of Science, Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, the model will then 
be on view at the Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington, D. C. More than twenty colleges 
have asked to have it placed on exhibition at 
their institutions. 

As a good-will builder for Bausch & Lomb 
preducts the model should be well worth the 
investment required for its construction. 





Neisner Bros., Inc., 
Installs New Front 

Neisner Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind., has 
placed a contract for a new store front, new 
counters, and fixtures. 





Woolworth, Charleston, Work 
To Begin Soon 

Extensive enlargement and remodeling of 
the F. W. Woolworth Company store, Char- 
leston, S. C., is to begin shortly. The plans 
include the installation of an air-conditioning 
system at a cost of more than $45,000. 





Kresge Units Plan 
Changes 

The two S. S. Kresge Company stores at 
Kansas City, Mo., are being modernized and 
are to have air-conditioning equipment in- 
stalled soon. 


—The upper photographs show two window 

care’s used by Bausch & Lomb. The one at 

che left stresses the care with which their 

cotical glass is made, while the other has 
strong human _ interest— 


—The $8,000 display which required eigh- 

teen months to build is shown at the left. 

Miniature operators operate the model. 

Neon tubes supply the glow that gives the 

appearance of molten glass. Five motors, 

fourteen electrical circuits, fifteen switches, 
and six relays were required— 
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Minneapolis Display Guild 
Addressed By Juster 


P. B. Juster, Juster Brothers, Minneapolis, 
and chairman of the style committee, National 
Association of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers, 
was the principal speaker at the March 10 
meeting of the Minneapolis Display Guild at 
the Francis Drake hotel. The session was 
also attended by many St. Paul displaymen. 
A photograph of those present is shown here- 
with. 

Juster discussed the manner in which 
America has lifted itself from the depression, 
and said that with business activity gaining 
momentum it is “King Style” who is leading 
the way to the new prosperity. He told those 
present that to be successful displaymen re- 
quires vision, imagination, and intelligence so 
that they may fit themselves in with the man- 
agement of the. store. He pointed out that 
“invariably I find that the display windows are 
a definite reflection of the standard of the 
store. It behooves the store owner, so as to 
arouse a greater interest cn the part of his 
display department, to work very closely with 
his display manager.” 

In speaking of the place of style in the 
modern merchandising sphere, Juster said: 
“The year 1936 holds much in store for style 
merchants and I, for one, believe that the 
stores which follow through on a consistent 
program of style presentation, rather than 
those which hitch their business to the false 
god of price will show up best in business 


Minneapolis and St. Paul displaymen at the 
March 10 meeting of the Minneapolis Dis- 
play Guild. P. B. Juster, Juster Brothers, 
and chairman of the style committee, 
National Association of Retail Clothiers and 


Furnishers, was the principal speaker— 





recovery. ... It is our duty to educate men 
and women to an appreciation of the benefits 
derived from keeping well dressed. It is our 
responsibility to dress people better.” 

Among those present were: P. B. Juster, 
Juster Bros.; E. W. Samsel, Young-Quinlan 
Company; H. Kneeland, Maurice L. Rothschild 
& Co., St. Paul; E. Jones, Auditorium Dis- 
play; P. Wirt, The Golden Rule, St. Paul; 
A. W. Anderson, E. E. Atkinson; R. Ullum, 
Schuneman-Mannheimers, St. Paul; V. Lut- 
ter, Young-Quinlan Company; C. Westvig, 
Juster Brothers; L. E. Hier, L. E. Hier Dis- 
play Equipment Company; A. C. Burleigh, 
Continental Clothing Co., Winona; W. Gerar- 
den, Standard Clothing Company; F. Dodson, 
Carr’s; H. Benson, The Leader; H. Hanson, 
Minneapolis Paper Company; S. J. Shile, 
S. & L. Stores; L. Mix, Maurice L. Roths- 
child & Co.; W. Gilliam, John W. Thomas 
& Co.; K. Jenswold, H. Braaten, W. Brask, 
C. Person, D. Person, J. Sweningson, E. 
Swenson and L. Schubert, all of Gamble 
Stores, Inc.; D. Carlson, Creative Displays; 
H. Miller, Kindy Optical Company; F. Thor- 
kildson, Boutell Furniture Company; C. An- 
erson, Warner Hardware; W. Ten Eyke and 
M. Jenson, Dayton Company; F. C. Waters, 
Crystal Furniture Company; R. L. Trisler, 
Hugh Lyons Company; O. Christianson, For- 
man & Clark; G. Stephens, Stephens Dis- 
plays; H. Olson, Holtzermanns; W. Tar- 
baika, John W. Thomas & Co.; W. Nel- 
son, Cook & Sons, St. Paul; R. Buss, Schune- 
man-Mannheimers, St. Paul; and C. A. Nor- 
man, Normans & Son, Baldwin, Wisconsin. 


Newport, Ark., Store 

Is Remodeled 

A remodeling program has been instituted 
at the P. Kk. Homes store, Newport, Ark. 
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SILENT 
POLICEMEN 





A cement pillar can't write out a sum- 
mons. Neither can a lifeless window 
display urge a potential customer to 
stop, look and buy. It takes action to 
attract the sidewalk crowd. It is a 
proved fact that motion displays stop 
9 to 25 times as many people as still 
displays! 

Motion displays are sturdy, simple 
and noiseless. They cost less than a 
cent a day, plugged to the nearest 
light socket. They help you sell more 
merchandise. 





REVOLVING MERCHANDISER A durable, all- 
metal turntable with an 18-inch disk. Corries 50 
pounds. Makes 4 to 7 revolutions per minute, 
clockwise. You can feature several items in ro- 
tation, or show all sides of one item. Sells for 
$10.50 for A. C. current. Slightly more for D. C. 


SHOWMASTER The heavy-duty model that sup- 
ports 150 pounds. 


Send for folder showing variety of uses and 
applications of these devices and the Pendulum 
Power Unit. 


MOTION DISPLAYS Inc. 


Division of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


27 RYERSON ST. BROOKLYN. N.Y. 
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Convention Committee Heads 


Survey Final Dians 


With the date rapidly approaching for the 
convening of the thirty-ninth annual con- 
vention of the International Association of 
Display Men, convention committee chair- 
men of the Greater Cincinnati Display Club, 
host to the delegates this year, are giving 
the final touches to plans which have been 
in preparation almost from the day last 
August when the 1936 convention was 
awarded to Cincinnati. Under the guidance 
of J. W. Teter, general director, and the 
chairmen shown below, an outstanding con- 
vention has been arranged. 

Much credit must be given the chairmen 
for their untiring efforts to make the 1936 
assembly a success. Every one of them has 
given unstintedly of his time and energy 
in a sincere desire to be of service. Espe- 
cial praise should go to Teter, who has dove- 
tailed the various intricate factors of the 
plans into a coherent unit. Everything has 
been worked out on a business-like basis, 
with budgets established and finances strictly 
regulated. There is every indication that 
the convention will be a financial triumph, 
as well as a success from other angles. 

The dates of the convention are June 
29-30, July 1-2, and the Netherland Plaza 
hotel, one of the most beautiful in the 
world, will be the scene of activities. 


The educational program arranged will 
bring to the delegates such authorities in 
display and related fields as Dr. Miller Mc- 
Clintock, Harvard university, who is con- 
ducting a national survey on window display 
traffic for the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies and the Association of 
National Advertisers; Tony Sarg, inter- 
nationally known artist and creator of dis- 
plays; J. D. McCarthy, dean of commerce, 
University of Notre Dame; A. E. Johnston, 
advertising, publicity, and display director. 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company; Fred 
Milles, the “slogan king ;”” Kay Kamen, busi- 
ness manager, Walt Disney Enterprises, Inc.. 
and others of equal prominence. One of 
the features of the program will be a light- 
ing demonstration,. involving equipment 
valued at $25,000. As a part of the educa- 
tional side of the convention, four model 
window displays will be installed and ex- 
plained briefly during the business session 
on each of three days. 

Delegates will be provided with varied 
entertainment during their stay in Cincin- 
nati. Included will be a night baseball 
game between the Cincinnati Reds and the 
Chicago Cubs; an Ohio river boat trip on 
the largest paddle-wheel river steamer in 
existence; an old-fashioned “Over the Rhine” 


party; a trip through the world’s most pow- 
erful radio station; and a banquet and dance 
at beautiful Castle Farm, near the city. It 
had been planned to hold this last-named 
event in the Pavillon Caprice, at the Neth- 
erland Plaza, but arrangements have been 
made for the delegates to take over Castle 
Farm for the one night so that those at- 
tending may enjoy, under the stars, the 
banquet, dancing, and a talented floor show 
composed of professional entertainers. 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the Cincinnati 
club is planning an entertainment and _ busi- 
ness schedule for the ladies who are to be 
present. 

With slightly over two months remaining 
before the opening date of the convention, 
only twelve exhibit spaces remain unsold, 
and several of these have been tentatively 
contracted. Since considerably more space 
for exhibits was available this year than 
was the case at the 1935 convention, the fact 
that space has sold so readily and so long 
prior to the convention is an excellent indi- 
cation of the interest being shown in the 
coming event. This is further confirmed by 


reports from different parts of the country 
which forecast a greatly increased attend- 
ance this year, especially from the East. 
Well over 1,000 delegates are expected. 





—Upper row, J. W. Teter, McAlpin's, convention director; Joe Lombard, Bond Clothing Company, president, Greater Cincinnati Display Club, and 
entertainment committee chairman; Sidney Goldberg, Kline's, program chairman; William Arinow, Shillito's, assistant convention director and pub- 
licity chairman; lower row, Harry R. Schoenlaub, Kroger Grocery & Baking Company, exhibits chairman; Irvin Riga, Potter Shoe Company, chair- 
man photograph contest; Harry Towers, Shillito's, demonstration displays chairman; Al Bankemper, The Fair Store, registration chairman; A. G. 


Anderson, Rollman's, finance chairman— 
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HOW ABOUT INTERIOR DISPLAY? 
[Continued from page 28] 

It is unfortunate that no photographs of 
such interior displays are available to illus- 
trate this article, but in lieu of such pictures 
perhaps the ones of our windows will give 
an inkling of how display is handled at The 
Union. 

For the Gotham Gold Stripe window, 
figures were sketched on rectangles, as shown. 
The legs were cut-outs with actual hosiery 
placed on them. The hose was described in 
Spencerian handwriting on a placard for each 
particular type. 

Another photograph is of a display of 
Kathleen Mary Quinlan cosmetics. The back- 
ground was of peach colored crushed plush. 
The negligee was of an American Beauty 
tint, while the boxes were in black and green. 

An oyster white background was used for 
the shoe window, the inside of the niche at 
the right being painted in a shade of peach. 
At the upper left a glass decoration was used. 
The carpet was black. 

The display of misses’ coats in football 


ener: 
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colors had a center panel background in 
shades of brown, graduated from dark at the 
bottom to light at the top. The mannequin 
stood inside a cut-out football. “Books” at 
each side acted as displayers for other gar- 
ments, and large “pencils” added to the at- 
mosphere. 

The glove display pulled excellent results. 
The center panel was in light green, with 
dark green cut-out letters. The left and right 
panels were white cardboard with green and 
yellow panels on which gloves were pinned. 
Modernistic displayers of wire were placed in 
the foreground at each side. 





Akron Department Store 
Completes Modernization 

A $35,000 modernization schedule for C. H. 
Yeager Company, Akron, Ohio, has been 
completed. Included in the changes were 
the installation of a bargain store on the 
Howard street side, the addition of numer- 
ous sections, air conditioning, new fixtures, 
new lighting, and the establishment of a 
men’s shop on the main floor. 
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George B. Peck Company 
Completely Renovated 

One of the most extensive programs of 
modernization to be undertaken anywhere was 
recently finished at the George B. Peck Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., according to George 
H. Wagner, display manager. The exterior 
is in black and silver, with two large display 
windows on Main street and eight more fac- 
ing an arcade. Around the upper portion of 
the windows is a panel of black glass. The 
display windows on the Eleventh street side 
have been rebuilt. A new lighting system has 
been provided for the main floor; all the 
woodwork and counters are of the latest de- 
sign in Oriental wood ‘and walnut, with 
Bakelite bases. The floor of the arcade, the 
vestibule, and the Main street store is of 
marble. Department changes and additions 
have also been made. 





Cleveland Store Remodels 
at Cost of $200,000 

The May Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is 
remodeling its Ontario street building at a 
cost estimated to be $200,000. The entire 
front of the eight-story building will be 
changed. New windows will be installed, 
new elevators will be placed in use, and 
a general plan of redecorating carried out. 
Display windows will be framed in bronze, 
and the same metal will be used for a mar- 
quise across the front. The building will 
be faced with black granite. 





J. M. High Company to Spend 
$250,000 for Remodeling 

The J. M. High Company, Atlanta, Ga., has 
set forth on a program of enlargement and 
remodeling which will cost approximately 
250,000. Although the necessary work was 
started some time ago, operations were dis- 
continued March 5 because of the lateness 
of the season and will not be resumed before 
the early part of July, according to A. R. 
Dorsen, president. The leasing of a neigh- 
boring building permits the addition of 
23,000 square feet of floor space. The store’s 
arcade will be extended 40 feet on Whitehall 
street. 





Cain-Sloan Renovation 
Completed 

Remodeling of the windows, interior, and 
store front has been finished for Cain-Sloan 
Company, Nashville, Tenn. The project 
cost approximately $100,000. 


—Coats in football colors were displayed 

against a background of brown, graduated 

from dark at the bottom to lighter shades 

at the top. The mannequin was placed inside 

a cut-out football. The “books'’ acted as 
displayers— 


—A center panel in light green, with dark 

green cut-out letters, was used in the glove 

display. The panels at either side were of 

white cardboard with green and yellow panels 
on which gloves were pinned— 
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One of the most regrettable effects of the 
depression on the retail establishments of the 
country was the all too prevalent tendency 
on the part of the store executives to pay too 
little attention to the appearance of their stores, 
both exterior and interior. In the diligent 
search for business and the anxiety to cut 
expenses and overhead the fact seemed to be 
overlcoked that one of the most important 
assets any store can have is an attractive floor 
on which to do business. 

Customers like to shop and make their 
purchases in stores that have a pleasing at- 
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By R. A. PHELPS, Advertising Manager 
Clinton Carpet Company, Chicago 


mosphere and that are comfortable. The 
whole spirit of a store can be sensed from 
the appearance it presents. If it is bright and 
clean looking, it is easy to imagine that the 
merchandise for sale is fresh and new and of 
the latest mode. A dark and dingy store with 
a “run dewn at the heel” look does little 
to inspire customers to spend their money 
there. 

Fortunately today retail executives every- 
where are beginning to realize that they must 
mcdernize their stores to keep pace with the 
times. They are finding that it is money well 


| 
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Floors Must Be Modern. oo? 


spent to improve the appearance of their stores 
in every way possible. From the smallest 
of specialty shops to the country’s greatest 
department stores there is a general awak- 
ening to the need of freshening up their 
places of doing business. 

There are many impcrtant factors in creat- 
ing the proper atmosphere for the store. 
There are also many ways that a store or 
retail shop can be greatly improved in appear- 
ance—new fronts, newly-painted walls, 
modern lighting, air-conditioning, new store 
layout, and many other improvements that 
can quickly change a store into a modern 
retail establishment. Each of these is impor- 
tant and deserves adequate attention. 

However, cne of the most essential things 
to consider in respect to the proper appear- 
ance of the store is the correct treatment of 
the floors. Whether it be a large department 
store or a small specialty shop the floor serves 
as a background for the merchandise that is 
displayed and for that reason deserves con- 
siderable attention. Obviously the type of 
store must determine the type of floor treat- 
ment or floor covering used in order to create 
the right atmosphere and give the best service. 

Many stcres and retail shops today would 
like to modernize their stores and bring them 
up to date and yet they do not feel that they 
can afford to spend a great deal of money. 
Yet with a new coat of paint and new floor 
coverings, wonders can be worked that will 
make the store seem entirely new. There is 
such a wide variety of floor coverings on the 
market today that practically any desired 
effect can be achieved and any need can be 
served. 

In steres or departments where the traffic 
is very heavy and the wear is severe the 
floors should be of some hard surface such 
as wood, tile, composition floor, or heavy-duty 
linoleum in order properly to withstand the 
abuse to which they are subjected. However, 
in most departments of large stores, furniture 
and retail shops such as_ millinery, 
dress shops, fur shops, beauty shops, and es- 
tablishments of similar character, a soft floor 
covering of carpet is the best choice in order 


stores, 


—One of the important things to keep in 
mind in the selection of floor coverings for 
store use is the matter of color. Natural 
tones that blend well with the colors of iho 
walls and store fixtures should always be 
chosen. Store executives who are in step 
with the times and who are giving proper 
thought to modernization of their establish- 
ments are realizing that they must start with 
the floors, as they are the foundation for 
anything else that is done— 
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to help give the proper atmosphere to the 
place. 

Carpeting not only lends an air of luxury 
but also tends to create spaciousness, cut 
down noise and give a more home-like ap- 
pearance to a place of business. This is par- 
ticularly valuable in such places as furniture 
stores, gift shops, and other types of stores 
which sell furnishings and equipment for the 
home. Floors covered with either carpets 
or rugs help materially to display merchandise 
for the home in more natural surroundings 
and therefore increase sales. Women like to 
shop amid a pleasant environment and soft 
floor coverings are an important factor in 
achieving this result. 

An interesting new type of soft 
covering was introduced about a year ago 
and is being used extensively, particularly in 
furniture and department stores where there 
are large expanses of floor to be covered. In- 
stead of being made of woven wool, as is 
the case with the usual type of rug and 
carpet, this new floor covering is made of 
cattle hair that is punched through two layers 
of burlap and then rubberized on the back 
to hold the hair firmly in place. The surface 
is sheared, which gives a smooth, even pile 
texture. 

The main advantage of this new type of 
broadloom carpet, made in nine-foot widths 
in thirteen attractive colors, is its low Cost, 
making it particularly appropriate for use in 
stores and retail shops. Another interesting 
feature of it is that it can be cemented to 
the floor like linoleum as well as laid in the 
usual manner of being stretched wall to wall 
over Ozite carpet cushion; this last method 
is most recommended. Many of the leading 
stores of the country are now using this 
new covering on their floors as well as in 
display windows. 


floor- 


One of the important things to keep in 
mind in the selection of floor coverings for 
store use is the matter of color. Natural tones 
that blend well with the colors of the walls 
and store fixtures should always be chosen. 
Bright, vivid colors are to be avoided for 
they will detract from the merchandise on 
display and give a discordant note to the 
‘whole place. If too dark, the carpet will 
tend to footmarks, particularly if it 
is a solid color. However, if the color is 
too light, it will soil easily and therefore prove 
unattractive. 

All types of carpets 
used in stores or homes, 
carpet cushion. This cushion will not only 
lend a luxurious softness to the rug or 
carpet, but will make it last from two to 
three times as long, which, of course, is very 
important in stores where traffic is heavy. 
This cushion actually pays for itself many 
times over in the protection and longer life 
that is given to the carpets. 


show 


and rugs, whether 
should be laid over 


—A practical hair carpet in a warm tone 

in this renovated mil- 

linery shop of Dorothy Berger, New York 

City. Other improvements in this modern- 

ization job are discussed in the article on 
page 32— 


of brown was used 
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So it is that proper floor coverings play an 
important part in store appearance today. 
Store executives who are attune with the 
times and are giving proper thought to 
modernizing their stores are realizing that 
they must start with their floors as they are 
the foundation for anything else that is done. 
Proper floor treatment and wise selection of 
floor coverings as suggested by architects 
and floor covering specialists are working 
miracles in hundreds of retail shops and de- 
partments of large stores that previously have 
been ordinary and uninteresting in appear- 
ance. Increased store traffic and greater sales 
are proving the wisdom of these improve- 
ments. 





$400,000 for Meyer Bros.’ 
Modernization 

Meyer Brothers, Paterson, N. J., is ex- 
pected to spend a total of $400,000 during 
the next year for additions and improve- 
ments. Some changes already have been 
made. Six new display windows, with back- 
grounds of imported woods, have been con- 
structed. The store front has also been 
renovated. 





Chrometalflex Is 
Well Received 

Maharam Fabric Corporation, 107 West 
Forty-eighth street, New York City, reports 
that their new display item, Chrometalflex, 
has received excellent acceptance by the dis- 
play field. The material is of unbreakable 
chromium reinforced with heavy cardboard 
and is used for pedestal sets, cut-outs, pan- 
els, appliques, etc. 





Booklet Available 
On Use of Felt 

The Western Felt Works, 4029 Ogden 
avenue, Chicago, Ill., has produced a very 
attractive booklet containing the latest ap- 
plications of felt to display work. Among 
other items of interest it discusses the use 
of panels and screens done in felt, the use 
of cut-out letters, silhouettes, and complete 
window settings. 
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Chrome Metal 
MOULDINGS 


For all sorts of display and decorative purposes. 


Ask about our INVISIBLE FASTENER types 


THE C. SPIRO MFG. co. 
Dobbs Ferry, N. 
Makers of 


Quality Mecidings’ "for 22 Years 














ePlease Mention DISPLAY WORLD 
When Writing Advertisers 





























—Promoting Sanforized-shrunk interests, the 
itinerant display panel shown here was re- 
cently released. The panel, standing 5 feet 
high and measuring 4 feet in width, is illum- 
inated and has both wide and narrow side 
wings to make it adaptable to large or small 
windows. Across the top is a sequence in 
miniature wooden cut-out machinery to 
dramatize the Sanforizing process. The 
unit was designed and made by Modern Art 
Studios, Inc., New York City— 
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—A condensed showing of Armstrong paint 

products is obtained by use of the display 

stand»shown here. Occupying little space, 

the stand presents the merchandise in a 

very attractive manner. The displayer was 

first presented at the International House- 
wares Show— 
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Doint=-of-JsJale Gallery 
of National Displays 





—An attractive package is one of the 
primary requirements in cosmetic merchan- 
dising. The "Evening in Paris’ container 
is in gold and white, with two adjoining 
quarter-inch bands, one of which -is red 
and the other gold. The package shows a 
typical “Evening in Paris" design. Three 
products are contained in the package: 
a box of face powder, a vial of perfume 
for day-time wear, and another for use 
in the evening— 
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National Display Week 
Chairmen Honored 


A special meritorious service award is to 
be made by the International Association of 
Display Men to the chairmen of national 
committees of the National Display Week 
promotion recently concluded. The recogni- 
tion of the services of these six men will 
take the form of the plaque illustrated here, 


al "ea 


ra Bae 





—The meritorious service plaque to be 
awarded the six national committee chair- 
men in the recently concluded National 
Display Week sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Association of Display Men— 


with the inscription: “President’s meritorious 
service award presented to (name of the 
donee) for outstanding effort and achieve- 
ment in behalf of the first National Display 
Week. International Association of Display 
men. Glee R. Stocker, president; Syl C. 
Rieser, executive secretary.” 

The presentation of the plaques will be 
made to Clement Kieffer, men’s wear di- 
vision, The Kleinhans Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Everett W. Quintrell, chairman, de- 
partment store division, The Elder & John- 
ston Company, Dayton, Ohio; H. R. Schoen- 
laub, food products division, The Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Company, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
R. S. Rileigh, national advertising division, 
Rileigh Window Display Service, Kingston, 
Pa.; Ray M. Martin, utilities division, The 
Consolidated Gas Company, New York, N. Y., 
and Otto Lasche, ladies’ ready-to-wear di- 
vision, Kline’s, St. Louis, Mo. 





Cotton Week Promotion 
Material Prepared 

Preparation of promotion material for 
National Cotton Week, to be featured in 
more than 30,000 stores, June 1 to 6, is ac- 
tively under way. The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, Inc., 320 Broadway, New York, has 
sponsored this event for the past six years, 
and has retained The Jaros Company, 1440 
Broadway, to assist in preparing the necessary 
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material, which will be of a practical usable 
nature. Chief features are to be an “Idea 
Book” of stimulating and useful suggestions 
and publicity material, and the official poster. 
Charles K. Everett, head of the new uses di- 
vision of the Institute, takes active supervision 
of the campaign, as usual, and Ernest S. 
Jaros, head of the agency, is account executive. 





Modern Art Plans 
Traveling Displays 

Modern Art Studios, Inc., New York City, 
has been assigned to plan traveling displays 
for LaResista Corset Company and Jacobs 
Tailored Clothes. 





Decorative Fountains 
For Display 

Water fountains have been cherished 
through the ages for their decorative and 
inspirational qualities. The newest develop- 
ment in this field is FountainAire, developed 
and introduced to the display field by G. B. 
Spiegel, general manager, Spiegel Display 
Company, Inc., 521 West Monroe street, Chi- 





THE SPLEGEI 


FOUNTAINAIRE 





cago, Ill. The new fountains require no 
connection to water pipes or drains. By the 
use of an ingenious miniature circulating 
pump unit it is possible to use the same water 
over and over again, only occasionally adding 
a little water to replace that lost by evap- 
oration. 

The softly flowing, arched spray streams 
of water produce a most inviting and pleas- 
ing effect in summer, and in winter there is 
the added feature of humidification. From 
the display standpoint, another advantage to 
be found in the use of fountains for window 
or interior displays lies in the fact that the 
gentle motion of the water makes an action 
display. Several stock designs of Fountain- 
Aire are available in classic, modern, and 
naturalistic motifs. 
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BERLIN'S “IRBECO” 
CHROME MOULDING 
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ATTRACTIVE STYLES 50 
AND NEW FEATURES 
Our No. 606 


Per 100 Ft. 
4. ++ $4.00 


6 4" ---.- $5.00 
Met 1”... |. $6.00 


Other finishes: Copper, Brass and Dull Satin. 
Colors: Baked Flexible Enamel—White, Yel- 
low, Orange, Green, Blue, Black & Brown. 


BERLIN'S “IRBECO” 
Theatrical Frames 


Stock sizes with slip-in side for stills, etc. 
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DEALERS SEND CIRCULARS 


FOR DISCOUNTS ON REQUEST 
The first thought for Artists’ and Sign Writers’ Su 









309 V. 44th ST. new YORK CITY, 








GREEN RAFFIA 


DISPLAY MATS 


ALL SIZES 
Colored Raffia for Window Display and 
Interior Decoration 
Raffa Roping—Other Artificial Floral Novelties 


B. ROSENS %%4.7et.2".8t 


New York City 
LACK 4-1583 








You spend good 
money for adver- 
tising cutouts or 


ARDBOARD 
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is economy to use the Stand Pat Easel, with 
special lock feature which insures it against fall- 
ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary 
easel encounters. The Stand Pat Easel will out- 
live your display card. Write for samples today. 


Stand Pat Easel Corp., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 














CUT-OUT LETTERS for DISPLAY WORK 
3/32 to 1 inch or more in thickness 
IN MANY BEAUTIFUL FINISHES 
N Less Expen- 
sive than Hand 
Write for Samples and Price List 
Display & Sign Materiais 


CONL More Beautiful 
0 | LIN Cut Letters. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 





The Aristocrat of 
PRICE MARKERS 


Smart Interchangeable Metal 
Numerals and Letters 
Manufactured by 


Combination Products Co. 


64-74 WEST 23RD ST. NEW YORE CITY 
“Actual Samples sent on request 
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importance of Modernization 


By ANN KAY 


American Store Equipment Company, Inc., New York City 


In remodeling existing stores or building 
new, the able store building concern takes full 
recognition of the fact that a store’s success 
depends in large measure on the effectiveness 
of the treatment accorded the store front. By 
this is implied every possible detail contrib- 
uting to the exterior ensemble, such as struc- 
tural materials, windows, window _ back- 
grounds, entrances, arcades, and lighting. 

Of all these factors, the greatest emphasis 
must be placed on the windows, because they 
are the focus of the passing shopper’s in- 
terest. Their’s is the power to attact, hold 
attention, and lure the shopper into the store 
—through the subtle psychological reaction 
that the store interior, in its merchandise and 
agreeable shopping atmosphere, fulfills the 
favorable promise of the attractive windows. 

In windows planned for profitable display 
purposes, correct illumination is the essential 
element. Reflected lighting is best used at all 
times where the ceiling of the show window 
admits of the soffit being placed about 18 
inches above the glass reflector, and close to 
the window—in order to afford a perspective 
view without the spectator encountering any 
glare. In store front layouts where the ceil- 
ing is flush with the sash and does not permit 
of concealing the soffit of the reflector, it is 
advisable to use the louvre type of illumina- 
tion, which may be placed at any point in the 
ceiling of the show window without danger 
of disseminating glare. Spotlight reflectors 
are used to highlight special displays in the 
rear of the show window. 

Of course the ideal window display con- 
dition presupposes the presence of other con- 
factors. Window backgrounds in 
neutral and unobtrusive. 


tributing 


general should be 


(We refer, of course, to the permanent 
backgrounds. No attempt is made here to 
encroach on the displayman’s _ province. 


His choice of color and design for the flex- 
ible, impermanent backgrounds, is limited 
only by his imagination and ingenuity and 


—For the modernization of Petrie's, Toledo, 
Ohio, white Alabama marble in a honed 
finish was used. The base of the front is 
of black vitrolite; the same material is used 
for a 24-inch frieze above the window. The 
name is in 36-inch letters. The 
arcade has a two-tone treatment of dusty 


channel 


pink and blue— 


—Another Toledo store, Miller's Vogue, used 
an uninterrupted expanse of black structural 
glass for the store approach. The corner 
entrance is surmounted by a circular bronze 
marquise. Contrast the lower part of the 
store, after modernization, with the upper, 
untouched portion— 


the character of the merchandise to be dis- 
played). 

Backgrounds may be of the open, semi- 
open, or completely closed types, and either 
permanent or flexible, as the character and 
merchandising policy of the store seem most 
to require. And if there is any one trend 
more outstanding than another in_ store 
fronts, it is the tendency to simplification in 
the better designed stores of all types. These 
are distinguished by the absence of unnec- 
essary, inutile decoration; and all design and 
ornamental detail takes architectural lines, 
and serves to assist the effect of utility, 
efficiency and beauty. 

Among structural materials — marble, 
bronze, and stainless steel, colored glass, glass 








bricks, granite, stone, and porcelain enamel 
are in good repute—according to their fitness 
for the particular type of store, and the 
amount of the expenditure involved. 

In the store fronts illustrated by the accom- 
panying photographs, we have endeavored to 
accord to each the best possible treatment— 
taking under consideration in each instance 
special merchandising requirements, individual 
problems of layout, limitations of size and 
dimensions, character of merchandise, locality 
and clientele. 

How far we have succeeded, results testify 
—since each of these stores has shown a 
substantial increase in volume and larger unit 
sales, since modernizing. 

The Miller’s Vogue Store, Toledo, Ohio, 
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is a notable example of the correct styling 
of a women’s apparel store which merchan- 
dises quality merchandise to a higher type 
clientele. In this establishment, business is 
conducted not so much with a view to huge 
volume and quick turnover, but to substantial 
unit sales. An environment of luxurious ele- 
gance was created both inside and out, con- 
ducive to the customer’s shopping at her 
utmost leisure and comfort. 

The store approach presents an appear- 
ance of smart distinction through the use of 
the surface material, which is an uninter- 
rupted expanse of black glass, including even 
the column enclosure at the corner. The 
store features a corner’ entrance, sur- 
mounted by a unique, circular bronze mar- 
quise equipped with a translucent glass soffit 
light, which casts a circular flood of illumi- 
nation completely around the column and the 
corner of the building. 

Free-standing bronze channel letters, four 
inches deep, are used to form a distinguish- 
ing name on the circular marquise, these 
letters being effectively illuminated from be- 
hind by means of trough lighting concealed 
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in the bronze trim of the marquise, below 
the line of vision. 

The two frontages—Jefferson and Superior 
streets respectively—are divided into three 


[Continued on page 50] 


—A night view of Kline's, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is shown below. The modernization on this 
establishment embraced nine stories, base- 
ment, and mezzanine. Alterations on the 
front extended to the 


Classic Modern style was used as most fit- 


second floor. The 


ting for the store's clientele— 


—Another view of Kline's, Cincinnati. A cor- 
ner entrance was created and a small arcade 
formed, flanked on all sides by show windows. 
An imposing indirectly lighted marquise was 
An ef- 
fective treatment of individual windows was 
provided, the window backs being painted 


made, connecting the two entrances. 


in soft pink pearwood— 


ies 
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pete weighs 
114 Ibs. 
Holds strip of 140 
Tackpoints 


VW INDOWS—the magnet of the store— 
can be given greater effectiveness with 
the Kling-Tite Automatic One-Hand Tacker. 


Quick background changes from one 
material to another are easy and econom- 
ical to make with the Kling-Tite. Leading 
stores are equipping each of their dis- 
play men ... manufacturers are providing 
their salesmen . . . with Kling-Tite. 


Don't overlook the importance of using 
this modern device in your work. 


Ask for Folder. 








A.L.HANSEN MFG.CO. 
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DRAPERY FABRICS 


For Window Display, Theatri- 
cal Display and Drapery Effects 


Velours (Rayon and Cotton) 


Repps, Damasks, Satins, 
Monks Cloth, Crushed Plush, 
etc. 


(Special Contract Dept.) 
Sold Through Jobbers Only 


Oakland Silk Mills 


438 Fourth Avenue New York 














JUST ~ REMINDER! 


Write today for your 
copy of my 
SILVER 

ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG No. 20 
One hundred eighty 
pages of supplies for 
Displaymen, Artists, 
Show Card Writers, 
Sign Painters—contain- 
im ing everything modern 
im and helpful in mate- 
rials. Just a postal 
will bring your copy. 


pBert L. Daily 


122 E. Third Street 
DAYTON, OHIO 








CHROME FACED LETTERS 


Complete new selection of 
various sizes and thick- 
Also colors. 


A) nesses. 
BLOCKART CO., 132W. 14 St., New York 
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An Attractive Appearance 


Makes The store 


By LEROY STAUNTON, Advertising Manager, 


“Clothes make the man” and an attrac- 
tive appearance makes the store. Alert mer- 
chants realize that the class of buyers who 
are interested in improving their own ap- 
pearance are also unconsciously affected by 
the good appearance of a store. It is be- 
cause of these facts that the more success- 
ful stores are continually dressing up with 





The Celctex Corporation, Chicago 


new and more modern interiors, show win- 
dows, and store fronts. 

Because of this need for frequent change, 
store architects are using wall board very 
extensively because it gives an appearance 
of permanency, is inexpensive, and is easy 
to work with. It lends itself to the modern 
constructional features such as large flat sur- 





faces, rounded surfaces, display niches, cut- 
out designs, platforms, boxed columns, etc. 

It is especially pleasing for this purpose be- 
cause it can be used in its natural finish. 
They can be painted in any color scheme. 
They offer a great variety of decorative 
motifs through the use of superimposed layers, 
applique, or carving. Old interiors can be 
brought up-to-date by having the spindly iron 
columns boxed with composition board, and 
open elevators attractively covered with the 
same material. Smartly designed booths in 
the beauty parlor, modern stock rooms in 
the ready-to-wear department, dividers and 
partitions made of this board all help to im- 
prove the store’s appearance and service. 

Most old stores have unsightly ceilings, 
many of stamped metal. These can all be 
brought up-to-date with a covering of wall 
board. Those wall boards of porous nature 
have a distinct sound-deadening quality very 
desirable in making the store a more attrac- 
tive trading center. For our _ particular 
product—Celotex—ceiling and wall panels and 
tile come either plain or carved and, by com- 
bining the two, very rich and beautiful ef- 
fects are obtained. Small shops that want 
either a simple or ornate ceiling and wall 
treatment can use wall board tile in several 
colors or combined with carved tile. 

Our illustration of the shoe salon shows 
the room in the foreground with plain wall 
board walls decorated with parallel bands of 
chrome moulding applied horizontally. The 
pilaster on the left wall is of carved wall 
board with the frieze around the top cut out 
of the same material. The second room has 
walls done in tile board used in two sizes 
for combination Ashlar pattern. 

This constructional board is so versatile 
that it can be used for making all sorts of 
fixtures, counters, cases, etc., in designs and 


—The entire room shown above was done in 

wall board, including the wall cases and 

tables. The indirectly lighted sign at the 

rear of the room was cut out of the same 

material. Note the trimness of this example 

of modernization through the use of inexpen- 
sive wall board— 


—tThe shoe salon at the left used plain wall 
board walls, decorated with parallel bands 
of chrome moulding applied horizontally. 
The pilaster on the left wall is of carved 
wall board, with the frieze around the top 
cut out of the same material— 
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construction that harmonize with the entire 
room. As an example of this is shown 
the photograph of the display room of D. 
Myers & Sons, Baltimore, Md. Here the 
entire room was done in wall board, includ- 
ing the wall cases and tables. Notice the 
sign at the back of the room cut out of this 
material and mounted in an open circle il- 
luminated with concealed light. 

In the modernization of the store, the show 
windows should receive first consideration. 
They are the first thing that the customer sees ; 
they should be an indication of what one 
will find inside the store, both in appear- 
ance and in merchandise. To function as they 
should, they must have frequent changes of 
settings and decorations. Of all the materials 
used by the displayman, wall board is most 
useful. The large sheets in which it is avail- 
able makes it possible to work up designs 
with broad surfaces in a way difficult to ac- 
complish otherwise. Being easy to cut and 
work with makes it possible for anyone to 
work up constructional effects with common 
tools and in shortest possible time. For tem- 
porary displays, and especially for the pop- 
ular cut-outs, panels, etc., it is in constant 
use. 

Wall board is probably used more ex- 
tensively than any other material for making 
semi-permanent window backgrounds. This 
is because window backgrounds must be kept 
light in color, and be produced at lowest 
cost consistent with attractiveness. 

The displayman, because of his artistic 
ability and merchandising experience is es- 
pecially well fitted for planning out the dec- 
orations, fixtures, layout, etc., for any remod- 
eling to be done by the store. His experience 
in the use of wall board in his show window 
makes it easy for him to use it to advantage 
in the store interior. 

In most of the remodeling jobs and in the 
decorating and equipping of new stores much 
emphasis is placed on providing intriguing 
methods of merchandise display. Instead of 
the old wooden wall cases with mirror backs 
we now have recessed niches done in modern 
style and attractively illuminated with con- 
cealed light. These bright spots throughout 
the store are in reality auxiliary window dis- 
plays and can be best planned by the dis- 
playman. 

In trying to improve the appearance of your 
store it may only be necessary to modernize 
certain departments or sections. It may be 
that this can be done by the display depart- 
ment by masking over some of the old equip- 
ment with a new surface, done in modern 
manner and new coloring. 

Where the store basement is converted 
into a salesroom it can be made as attrac- 
tive as any of the upper floors by giving 
it the same treatment. 

Composition board has the advantage that 
it can be applied over any wall or ceiling 
without first having to spend time and money 
to tear down the old construction. It serves 
equally well on all new construction, thus 
enabling remodeling and additions to blend 
together into one perfect unit. 





The Jerold Store 


Enlarges 
The Jerold Store, Neenah, Wisc., has been 
enlarged and redecorated. 
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Pepperell Announces 
Display Contest 

The Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 160 
State street, Boston, Mass., has announced 
a window display contest in which the first 
prize of $500 will be divided equally be- 
tween the display manager responsible for 
the display and the buyer of the particular 
merchandise featured. Six second prizes of 
$50 each and ten third prizes of $10 each 
will be divided in the same manner. Displays 
will be judged on dramatic and selling value 
only. A special feature of the contest is the 
fact that $3 will be paid for every photo- 
graph entered, regardless of its merit. The 
contest period is from May 4 through June 6. 





Display Featured In 
Sportswear Shop 

Otto Lasche, display manager, Kline’s, St. 
Louis, Mo., has made clever use of interior 
display in connection with the opening of the 
store’s new sportswear shop on the street 
floor. The upper display cases have been 
made into display niches. The various sec- 
tions are denoted by signs made of cut-out 
letters, with figures made of cut-out patches 
of material like that used in the garments on 
view. The fixtures are in three pastel tints, 
apple green, peach, and yellow. 





Grossman Shoes Retains 
Display Consultant 

Julius Grossman Shoe Corporation, New 
York City, has retained H. E. Hooper, Jr., 
as display consultant for their Fifth avenue 
and Brooklyn stores. Hooper, formerly as- 
sociated with Wendy Hilder, Inc., has 
offices at 42 East Eightieth street. 





Zipprodt, Inc., Takes 
Larger Quarters 

Zipprodt, Inc., 6 North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, has moved into new and much 
larger quarters in the same building. In- 
creased business has compelled them also to 
add to their art staff. The company spe- 
cializes in the designing and production of 
window and store display material. 





Indiana Store To Have 
New Front 

A new front of black glass with aluminum 
trimming is being installed for The Herz 
Store, Inc., Terre Haute, Indiana. A number 
of new display windows and a new basement 
entrance will be made possible by the change. 





The Gidding Co.., Inc., 
Modernizes 

The Gidding Co., Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has completed remodeling work on the first 
floor of the store, bringing to a conclusion 
an extensive modernization program. 





Window Display Contest Held 
In Salt Lake City 

Salt Lake City, Utah, merchants recently 
collaborated in holding a window display 
contest, in which displays were arranged to 
represent book, painting, and song titles. Five 
hundred dollars were awarded in various 
prizes for the entries with the most correct 
assignment of titles. 
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COSALCO 


METAL 


Mouldings 


For window or lobby, restau- 


rant or store interior, here are 
mouldings of lasting beauty 
and brilliance in an endless 
variety of patterns and metals. 
Chromium in bright or satin 
finish, copper or brass, alumi- 
num or stainless steel. Easy to 
attach and flexible for infinite 
variety of application. For 
beauty, permanence and econ- 
omy, investigate Cosalco Metal 
Mouldings. 


Ask Your Dealer or 
Send for Catalog 


COLONIAL SALES CORP. 


480 Lexington Ave. New York 
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WINDOW DISPLAY 
CARD WRITING 
and ADVERTISING 
By Our 
HOME STUDY 
METHOD 














EASY PAYMENTS 
Write for Catalog 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


300 W. Adams Chicago 









GRASS MATS 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE THE MIDDLE- 
MAN’S PROFIT. WE HAVE A TRADE 
THAT QUALITY HAS MADE. 

MEMORIAL GRASS COMPANY 
1012 WEBSTER AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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BRINGING A STORE UP-TO-DATE 


WITH COMPOSITION BOARD 
[Continued from page 9] 
ment it should be inexpensive, but pleasantly 
attractive. 

While on the subject of a Christmas dis- 
play, I wish to tell you of a stunt which we 
tried this holiday season. Two ordinary 
selling tables were converted, by the use 
of a compo top, into what we termed a 
“Christmas Box.” Cut-out letters of compo 
board spelled the title, and were placed on 
the tops of these booths. The color scheme 
was white and the lettering was red. These 
booths were placed at various locations 
throughcut the store and used for the display 
of the usual gift merchandise. They proved 
so great a value that we decided to let them 
remain as permanent fixtures, and they are 
now being used as “Bargain Boxes,” etc., by 
just changing the lettering and paint. 

We also have a few novel booths at the 
present time, along the same scheme, which 
we use as an apron bar, hat box, and “Rita 
Rae” dress display. 

We are at this time creating a depart- 
ment, for modern furniture, which will 
occupy a floor space of approximately 11,000 
square feet. The present ceiling is wood. 
Over this we are building a false ceiling 
to cover various pipes, wires, etc. We are 
installing removable partitions for bedroom 
and living room furniture displays. This 
job is being executed entirely of wall board 
and paint. In fact, all our furniture display 
rooms are of this type. 

I could talk indefinitely, describing the 
many changes we have made, but I could 
better make you realize just what the mod- 
ernizing of our store has meant if you could 
see a picture of it as it was in the past and 
as it is at the present moment. Competition 
forces every store owner to make his store 
so attractive to the customer that she will 
really enjoy her shopping in the store. 

For many years we have tried to have 
wanted merchandise, priced right, meeting 
the best values in town, and we are now 
offering our customers these same advan- 
tages in a modern, up-to-date setting. 

And finally, we must not neglect our win- 
dows, as these are the eyes of a store. Our 
windows have also kept pace with modern 
trends through changes in their backgrounds 
to meet new conditions. We originally had 
mahogany backgrounds. These were changed 
by covering them with cainstone, and _ finally 
we improved them further by re-covering 
them with composition board. They are 
painted frequently according to the particu- 
lar settings. 

There is one other essential point that 
is equal, if not greater, in value than the 
materials I have_mentioned, and that is— 
lighting effects. This is not a part of the 
topic assigned me, but I do wish to state 
the important place and _ the necessity 
of proper lighting in any alteration contem- 
plated. People are naturally attracted to 
lights; they are curious to know just why 
particular locations are high-lighted, and 
they investigate. : 

In closing, I wish to add to my first for- 
mula and say: “Composition Board plus 
Paint, plus Good Lighting Effects” is bound 
to equal increased sales. 
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Chicago Display Club 
Has "Oriental" Night 

The evening meeting of the Chicago Dis- 
play Club on Monday, March 23, was held 
in an unusual atmosphere which aroused much 
interested comment from members of the or- 
ganization. R. O. Johnson, president, ar- 
ranged with Nahigian Brothers, Oriental rug 
dealers, to hold the meeting at their estab- 
lishment. 

The program started with a talk on the 
history of Persian art, and the meaning of 
the designs on Oriental rugs and their his- 
tory were explained. Sarkis H. Nahigian 
displayed his collection of priceless silk rugs 
that were formerly owned by Persian shahs. 
Heig Shekergien discussed the rare rugs, 
reading and translating the poetry woven into 
them. Not the least impressive was the 
speaker’s manifest sincerity and the apparent 
joy with which he handled the beautiful 
merchandise. 

To complete the evening, Persian coffee 
was served, Oriental candy and nuts were 
given to the ladies, and cigarettes were sup- 
plied the men. 





St. Louis Firm Reports 
Increased Interest 

Peter Schott, Jr., American Fixture & 
Showcase Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., reports a decided upturn in the 
buying of fixtures and display equipment. 
One of the new selling features of the St. 
Louis firm is that of equipping their Korrect- 
Way representatives with a series of port- 
folios in which are shown unretouched photo- 
graphs of their line of mannequins, forms, 
furniture, etc. A new line which Schott states 
is being received with approbation by men’s 
stores in particular consists of a modernly 
styled series of men’s wear fixtures in walnut 
and chrome. 





Specialty Display Windows 
Inside the Store 

The Quincy Show Case Works, Quincy, 
Ill., has developed what they term the “Eye- 
line” system of display for the interior of 
stores. Regardless of what the balance of 
the shelving or display case consists of, a 
small section is reserved on the line of the 
eye, entirely around the store, where indi- 
vidual displays are made readily. The ar- 
rangement makes possible the display of spe- 
cial items alongside the mass display. The 
“show window sections” may also be used 
in the base sections of the wall shelving. 


Arthur Kniseley Resigns 
From Burdick's 

Arthur Kniseley, for many years with Bur- 
dick & Murray Company, Madison, Wis., as 
advertising and display manager, has re- 
signed to accept a position with an insurance 
company. His successor has not yet been 
named. 





Staines Goes On Air 
For Display 

Richard A. Staines, display manager, The 
Vandever Dry Goods Co., Inc., Tulsa, Okla., 
spoke for five minutes on National Display 
Week over radio station KVOO, Friday after- 
noon, April 3. He spoke on the same sub- 
ject over station KTUL on April 1. 
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Tennent's Displays Awarded 
Portland Prize 

Probably no other city in the world wit- 
nesses spring opening displays staged on 
such a lavish, superlative basis as those an- 
nually shown by Portland, Ore., stores. The 
annual opening has become an affair of 
major importance to displaymen and retail- 
ers of that city, and the public takes it no 
less seriously. The event, held this year dur- 
ing the last week in March, drew amazing 
throngs. 

First honors in the department store divi- 
sion of the window display contest went to 
Meier & Frank Company, M. J. B. Tennent, 
display manager. Tennent’s displays fea- 
tured a woodland scene, an enormous bird 
cage, a tie-up with Van Gogh paintings, and 
fish ponds. Olds, Wortman & King, Paul 
Durand, display manager, carried off sec- 
ond prize with windows using a “Sing a 
Spring Song” background, and corner win- 
dows illustrating the Chinese, Spanish, and 
Grecian influence on prevailing modes. Lip- 
man, Wolfe & Co., Bernard Heims, display 
manager, used latticed ceilings and wisteria- 
trimmed spring flower backgrounds to take 
third place. 

Among women’s apparel shops, The East- 
ern Outfitting Company, L. A. McMullen, 
display manager, took first, followed by 
Young’s Gown Shop with second, and 
Charles F. Berg, Inc., H. R. Allen, display 
manager, in third position. 

Other division awards were: Specialty 
stores, Jean Ing Gown Shop, first; Proctor’s, 
second; Long’s Apparel Shop, third. Shoe 
shops, Broadway Boot Shop, first; Knight 
Shoe Company, second; Armishaw, Ltd., 
third. Variety stores: S. H. Kress & Co., 
first; F. W. Woolworth, second; J. J. New- 
berry Company, third. Men’s wear stores: 
Sam L. Rosenblatt, first; Crabbe-Pallay, 
second; George Lowenson & Son, third. 
Furriers: Milton L. Gumbert, first. 





THE SILENT SALESMAN 
[Continued from page 7] 

For National Cotton Week I had the center 
background painted in light buff. In the circle 
I used lattice work with gayly colored awning 
and a window box with yellow, pink, and 
lavender flowers. Ivy hung down the front. 
On the end units I used corrugated paper in 
the rock effect, with a lattice the same as for 
the center circle. In front of the center unit 
was a platform about 8 inches high, covered 
in stone paper to represent a walk. The entire 
floor was covered with green grass mats. 

For the formal window the front of the 
background was painted white with silver 
moulding trimming. An alcove on either side 
was indirectly lighted. For the center of the 
background I used a blue briargrain with 
flittered stars and rays. This part of the 
background was set back about 2 feet from 
the front unit so as to get depth for the star 
effect. I used floodlights to reflect on the flit- 
tered star. All of the mannequins were 
dressed in black velvet frocks. 





Ben Ganske Joins 
Buttrey 

Ben Ganske has been appointed display 
manager for F. A. Buttrey Company, Cut 
Bank, Mont. 
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MODERN STORE FLOORING 

[Continued from page 13] 
ities and price ranges of: linoleums are segre- 
gated. The Banner Whitehill store has used 
paneled display floors for a number of years. 
The remodeled linoleum department has even 
more panels, surrounded by double or triple 
borders, resulting in the sale of more border 
jobs, as well as a higher markup. 

Another store, Harry S. Manchester, Inc., 
Madison, Wis., uses the new floor in its re- 
modeled linoleum department to accomplish 
a double purpose. First, the new floor dem- 
onstrates the ability of the store’s layers to 
install fine custom floors. Secondly, since com- 
paratively plain colors were used, the floor 
serves aS a background or border for the 
3x6-foot linoleum samples displayed in cases 
around the room. Today when a Manchester 
salesman is showing a customer some of the 
inlaid linoleum patterns, he merely removes a 
sample from the case, unrolls it on the floor, 
and sells both border and pattern to the cus- 
tomer in one operation. 

An outstanding example of the way in 
which a custom-built floor of linoleum dresses 
up an interior is provided by the clothing store 
of Marty Walker, Inc., New York City. Here 
the floor consists of triangular panels of 
black, white and autumn brown Marbelle 
linoleum and orange plain linoleum centering 
in a large circular linoset. The linoset fea- 
tures a tailor, of the early English period, 
cutting cloth. Merchants everywhere are find- 
ing that linoleum floors lend themselves es- 
pecially well to reproduction of a motif that 
expresses the type of business in which the 
store is engaged. 

Also typical of the custom-built linoleum 
floors recently installed in stores, offices, 
hotels, and restaurants is the Robey & Shelt- 


—The Harry Kraus Shirt Shop, Indianapolis, 
Ind., is an excellent example of the new 
linoleum floors being installed in many re- 
tail stores. Linosets illustrating shirts, pa- 


jamas, and a hat were inset in various colors 


of plain and Jaspe linoleum— 
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man Market, Fairmount, W. Va. Here the 
store has used a plain black Marbelle lino- 
leum floor with diagonal accent strips and 
store monogram in white. 

Breaking with a tradition of thirty years, 
the Child’s restaurant chain has remodeled 
a large number of units. Linoleum floors 
are playing a large part in transforming 
the generation-old, glistening-white restau- 
rants into attractive places more in keeping 
with recent trends in food merchandising. 
A generation ago when the public as a whole 
first became germ-conscious, Child’s found 
its white front and glass-topped tables and 
serving counters, in full view of the public, 
a valuable merchandising idea. Gradually, 
however, the public taste in restaurants 
changed. When all restaurants, more or less, 
were accepted as being clean, the need for 
the “dairy front” passed. People began to 
want “atmosphere.” The management of 
Child’s recognized these trends and the re- 
modeled units are thoroughly individualized. 
In making the atmosphere of these places com- 
plete, the versatility of linoleum was demon- 


strated. In one unit embossed linoleum pro- 
vided a “cobblestone” floor which fitted in 
nicely with the old English half-timbered 


walls and ceiling. In another, an early Amer- 
ican plank floor of linoleum fitted into the 
surroundings. In others, modern linoleum 
floors for dancing were installed. 

Thus many merchants who would like to 
remodel are finding that new floors play an 
exceedingly important part in their modern- 
ization plans. Even if they find that a com- 
plete renovation is too costly, in many cases 
the elimination of an unsightly floor is all 
that is needed to put a new face on the en- 
tire store interior. 


Many Changes Made 
At Ungar's 

Many changes were made in the set-up 
of Ungar, Inc., Portland, Ore., during their 
recent remodeling period. A general shift- 
ing of departments took place, display cases 
were remodeled and each equipped with mir- 
rors and lights, and new mirrors were placed 
on the four walls of the shoe department. 
Show windows were constructed at either 
side of the second floor for special displays. 
Shadow boxes were built in, also. 





Denver Shop Allocates $10,000 
For Improvements 

The sum of $10,000 is being spent for ex- 
tensive remodeling of The Samuels Shop, 
Denver, Colo. 


Greenberg Firm 
Modernizes 

The A. Greenberg Company, Onancock, Va., 
has completed an extensive modernization 
program. 











CHROME FACED LETTERS 


In stock for immediate shipment in following 
sizes: 1”, 114, 2”, 24%”, 3”, 4” and 5”. Kabel, 
Broadway, Modified Broadway, Futura and Exotic. 

JONES SUPERIOR MACHINE CO. 
1260 W. North Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








* Something New For You * 
Electric Water Fountains 


Ideal for Feature or Permanent Displays. 
Air-conditioning as well as supremely beau- 
tifying. 


THE SPIEGEL FOUNTAINAIRE 


The Acropolis 
(24 square at base, 25” high over all) 

One of many distinctive designs available. Com- 
pletely self-contained—using same water over and 
over again. Model illustrated $125, others from 
$45. Can be leased if desired. 
stating intended. 


Send for photographs, 


SPIEGEL DISPLAY CO., Inc. 


521 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


MILEO’S 


MANNEQUINS 


A new and complete line of flexible 
and rigid models. 


purpose 








The choice of discriminating display 
men and retailers. 


Factory and Showroom Now Located at 


7 West 36th Street, near Fifth Avenue 
New York City 











GOODMAN Guaranteed TURNTABLES 


Super-Structures — For Every Purpose. 


Goodman Flexible Sleeve Form Co. 
Mfrs. of the FAMOUS GOODMAN 
PATENT SLEEVE FORMS for Men’s, 
Boys’ and Women’s Wear Display. 
217 West 125th St., New York, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS WANTED. 





* 
if 
' 
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NEW 1936 FIXTURE CATALOG 


Showing complete lines of Mannequins, Forms, 
Racks, Metal Stands, Millinery Units, and 
newest Display Fixtures for every type of store. 
Write for Your Copy! 
DISPLAY EQUIPMENT CORP., 
147 W. 37th St., New York City. 






















“Serving the Display Profession” 
Distinctive Display Equipment and Novelties 


NAT SIEGEL 


38 W. 38th Street New York City 
Telephone: Wlsconsin 7-4887 
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MODERNIZING THE STORE FRONT 
[Continued from page 12] 


windows. Again, flashed opal glass painted 
in black enamel letters and trimmed with 
Pittco tells the neighborhood that the excel- 
lent service of the Geo. K. Stevenson Com- 
pany is at their beck and call. 

Here, then, is a splendid example of a 
“correct” front. Designed so as to solve two 
definite problems, the resulting exterior of this 
building is a complete transformation. Its 
immaculate exterior convinces the public that 
its goods and interior are equally clean, and 
the unique lighting effect literally draws peo- 
ple to its doors from blocks away. No ran- 
dom shots in the dark were these efforts, but 
true aim at definite objectives. 

Another example of a well-planned face- 
lifting on an out-moded store front is that 
of Kempner’s, Little Rock, Ark. The owners 
decided to make the interior of their place of 
business as efficient and attractive as the inte- 
rior. They retained the services of Eugene 
John Stern, architect, Little Rock, who real- 
ized the potential value of structural glass. 

An even dozen unattractive, ordinary look- 
ing windows, placed side by side, were re- 
moved from the second floor and a _ wide 
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expanse of jet black glass was substituted. 
Several rows of aluminum fins were stretched 
across the top of this area and two gleaming 
medallions were placed one on each end. This 
section was further enlivened by the use of 
large metal letters giving the name of the 
store. 

But that was not all. The bulkheads, of 
horizontal, alternating stripes of black and 
white Carrara, were raised on the side win- 
dows. This is highly recommended for any 
business selling small articles, because such a 
treatment brings the displayed articles nearer 
to the eyes of the viewer, and naturally pre- 
sents them under more favorable conditions. 
Kempner’s realized this and took full advan- 
tage of it. They realized, also, the necessity 
for a high, island-type window for the dis- 
play of clothes on dummies, so they provided 
for such a window between the two entrances. 

Now, they have a front for the proper dis- 
play of all sizes of merchandise, but, equally 
important, a front capable of living in the 
minds of possible customers—capable of 


bringing these prospects to see the goods so 
well displayed. 

Surely, such an expenditure is an investment 
—and an investment that will pay good divi- 
dends for years to come. 
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Visograph Reports Utility 
Contract Signed 

Visograph Advertising Corporation, New 
York City, has announced the signing of a 
contract by the American Gas & Electric 
Company, New York City, for the installa- 
tion of their new changeable display poster 
devices in thirty-seven of the utility com- 
pany’s locations for window display sales 
promotion work. Visograph officers also re- 
port other important contracts pending. 





Northrup Now With 
Doubnoff 

James P. Northrup, for several years dis- 
play director at Steinbach’s, Long Branch, 
N. J., has accepted a position as display 
director for the Doubnoff Department Store, 
Allentown, Pa., where he has started oper- 
ations on modernization of displays and 
equipment. 


First Prize of $5,000 
Awarded In Contest 

The display contest recently conducted in 
England by the publication “John Bull” has 
been concluded, with first prize of $5,000 
going to A. L. Gardner & Co. for a display 
of Guinness ale. A dentifrice display won 
second place and $500, while a cigarette 
window placed third and captured $250. 








New Display Firm Opens 
Showrooms 

The Display Specialty Company, 18 West 
Twenty-seventh street, New York City, has 
opened showrooms. The new company han- 
dles all types of decorative material. It is 
under the direction of D. M. Cohn. 





Renovation Planned For 
Michigan Store 

The store of Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, will be modern- 
ized soon. : 





Dallas Shop Increases 
Window Space 

The Lerner Shop, Dallas, Texas, has greatly 
increased its window space as the result of 
modernization and enlargement. A large is- 
land show window has also been added. 





Flah & Co., Syracuse, 
Increases Space 

A new floor has been added to Flah & Co., 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. The addition to the 
store space has been treated in the modern 
manner and makes use of indirect lighting. 


—Kempner's, Little Rock, underwent a face- 
lifting from the front shown in the upper 
photograph to the up-to-date exterior shown 
in the second illustration. The unattractive 
windows on the upper floor were replaced 
with a wide expanse of jet black glass. 
Aluminum fins were stretched across the top 
of this area and two gleaming medallions 
were placed one at each end. The store's 
name is letters. The display 
windows were changed to give increased 
display value to the merchandise shown— 


in metal 
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TODAY'S MODERNIZATION PLAN 
FOR TOMORROW'S RESTAURANT 


[Continued from page 16] 


5. Except for chain restaurants, the 
dramatization of food in window display and 
menu card is ignored by 75 per cent of 
restaurant owners. 

6. Modern equipment, chairs, and tables, 
are slowly being recognized as “silent sales- 
men” in the competitive restaurant trade. 

7. The fact that 90 per cent of today’s 
restaurants, clubs, and hotels are in need of 
some form of modernization is an interest- 
ing and amazing summary of this survey. 

In addition to proper color and pleasing 
lighting effects, the furniture occupies no 
less important a position in your new inte- 
riors. We may remodel the exterior of our 
hotel or restaurant, change the whole com- 
plexion and contour of its interior; but what 
of the decisive note in your modernized 
set-up? The answer, of course, is chrome- 
steel furniture, whose bold, gleaming finish 
and sturdy structure add that certain air 
that can best be described as “modern.” And 
what could be more ideal expression of the 
spontaneity and progress of America today 
than steel furniture? 

I hope that you, too, will realize that a 
modernization plan will more than repay its 
cost to you and with the assistance of FHA 
credit, it’s the “chance of a lifetime.” 





Rogers Resigns From 
Montgomery Ward 

Don M. Rogers, for many years with the 
display department of Montgomery Ward & 
Co., in charge of the Pacific coast division, has 
resigned to establish his own business as a 
specialist in interior display and show window 
display for retail stores. He is located at 1326 
Estes avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





Mannequins Featured In 
Rotogravure Page 

Several photographs depicting various stages 
in mannequin manufacture were shown in a 
rotogravure page in the Chicago Daily News 
for March 28. The photographs were made at 
the factory of the Modern Wax Figure Man- 
ufacturing Company, 155 North Union avenue, 
Chicago. 





Curtis Shoe Company 
Modernizes 

General Display Company, 560 Harrison 
avenue, Boston, Mass., recently completed the 
interior modernization for Curtis Shoe Com- 
pany. Chromium chairs and fitting stools 
were supplied, the floor covered with a dark 
green broadloom carpet, and the walls covered 
in washable leatherette trimmed in chrome 
moulding. Special handling was given the 
lighting fixtures. 





Paslode Develops 
Sealer 

The Paslode Company, 261-C North Bank 
Drive, Chicago, has developed a sealing de- 
vice for containers which permits the stap- 
ling of the flaps of any corrugated or fibre 
carton of the overlapped type. 
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National Tennis Week 
Window Display Contest 

Cash prizes and valuable trophies will be 
awarded to displaymen by The Sporting 
Goods Dealer, national business paper pub- 
lished at St. Louis, Mo., for the best win- 
dow displays featuring National Tennis 
Week, May 23 to May 30 (Decoration Day). 
Tennis Week is being observed nationally 
for the fifth consecutive year, having re- 
peatedly proved to be a major sales pro- 
ducer not only in the sporting goods de- 
partment but in all of the other depart- 
ments in the larger stores featuring sum- 
mer merchandise. 

First prize winner in the National Tennis 
Week window display contest last year was 
Wm. A. Ahlstrom, A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Other winners were: 
second, Arthur W. Sacherer, Hickey Bros. 
Company, Ojai, Calif.; third, H. M. Fish, 
Bauer’s Sport Shop, Seattle, Wash.; fourth, 
Harold Stevens, Valentine Hardware Com- 
pany, Boulder, Colo.; fifth, B. I. Vibbeart, 
T. C. Alexander Sporting Goods Company, 
Danville, Ill.; sixth, H. A. Fitzsimmons, 
Armstrong Clothing Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; seventh, Bernard Heims, Lipman, 
Wolfe & Co., Portland, Ore. 

Complete information on the 1936 contest 
can be obtained from The Sporting Goods 
Dealer, St. Louis, Mo. 





Gordon Hertslet Addresses 
St. Louis Display Club 

The thirtieth monthly meeting of the 
Greater St. Louis Display Club was held 
April 6, at the De Soto hotel. Following 
the dinner, the meeting was called to order 
by Erwin Hiffman, president, who intro- 
duced the speaker and guests: F. Stobie, 
Stobie Photo Company; H. C. Collins, Ar- 
thur J. House & Co., Rock Island, Tll.; A. 
Gordon, National Chemical Company; John 
S. Marsalik, of the “Better Juries Cam- 
paign,” and G. Gordon Hertslet, vice-presi- 
dent, Anfenger Advertising Agency, Inc. 
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Hertslet spoke on “The Agency’s View- 
point of Window Advertising.” Advertising 
agencies are becoming keenly interested in 
display, he said, and as an example men- 
tioned an agency in the East whose display 
budget for 1935 reached a total of more than 
one million dollars. 

Roland Spies announced that the Kid and 
Tacky party of the club was to be held April 
25, at the De Soto hotel, and urged all mem- 
bers to do their part in making the affair a 
success. Prizes will be awarded at the party 
for unique costumes. 

John Doran reported twenty-five new 
members of the crepe paper division, and 
said there is a possibility of increasing this 
figure to forty by the next meeting. Eight 
new members were introduced to the club. 

Edwin Pluth, who won first award in the 
essay contest for the ten best reasons for 
“Why I Am a Member of the I. A. D. M.,” 
was presented with his award. The attend- 
ance prize, consisting of two cases of soda 
donated by Ollie Pechman, was won by 
Dave Estes, Bond’s. 





Al H. Wilkins Joins 
Matthias 

Al H. Wilkins, formerly with Walther & 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., on March 30 joined 
the sales force of Matthias Paper Corpora- 
tion, 425 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Fred D. Reder Leaves 
The Peerless, Troy 

Fred D. Reder has resigned as display 
manager for The Peerless Company, Troy, 
N. Y., and is free-lancing in that city and 
vicinity. 





E. M. Yeager Joins 
Esterbrook 

E. M. Yeager, formerly display manager 
for Marshall Jackson Stationery Company, 
Chicago, has become affiliated with the Ester- 
brook Pen Company, 35 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 








OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 











POSITION WANTED 
Young man, with twelve years’ experience, de- 
sires new connection as window trimmer for 
independent department store. Also experi- 
enced men’s furnishings man. 

GERAL L. MOSHER 
44 Franklin St. Gloversville, N. Y. 








AGENTS WANTED 
To handle electric pumps and fountains 
for use in advertising displays. 
BASCO PRODUCTS 
46 Ann St. New York, N. Y. 


SOME LIVE STORE NEEDS 


... He’s an accomplished window trimmer .. . 
excellent on backgrounds .. . a good, fast card 


writer and an exceptional advertising writer. 


. Thoroughly competent on layout, copy, 
type, art and merchandising. These are just a 
few of the abilities of this man. ... He’s 


young, ambitious, and has 12 years’ training. 
He’s open for a position about April 15... . 
Must be high type department store that needs 
an idea man that can increase volume. 


Address “BOX 4 R” 
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WANTED 
Sideline salesmen to sell grass mats. 
Write for proposition. 
NATIONAL WREATH & SUPPLY CO. 
2241 Fulton Road Cleveland, Ohio 








A REAL BUY-—I have a number of small me- 
chanical window displays that were used on a 
circuit on the Pacific Coast. They have finished 
the circuit and can be purchased at a big sacri- 
fice. This is a real opportunity for somebody. 
If interested, write for full particulars. 

Peff’s Mechanical Advertising Service 


521 S. W. 11th Ave. Portland, Oregon 
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TELL US 
? 


What You Need 


A wide selection and adequate 
stocks of the most popular dis- 
play and decorative materials 
enables us to give you prompt 
service at lowest prevailing 
prices. We are supplying the 
display needs of merchants and 
retailers everywhere. 


These are some of the materials 
you need for modern displays: 


Rope Decorations 
Sand Cloth 

Grass Mats 

Electric Turn Tables 
Imitation Cane 

Paper Awnings (Cor- 


Corrugated Papers 
Novelty Papers 
Metallic Papers 
Floor Coverings 
Cut-out Letters 
Metal Price Holders 





Display Fixtures rugated) 

Wall Board Tubes Novelties 
Borders Flowers 
Ribbons Kolorflex Sheets 
Mouldings Adhesive Paste 
Fabrics | Spotlights 


Cellophane Items | Moss Floorings 


Write for descriptive circulars. 


DISPLAY CENTER 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
319 N. Ith St. Philadelphia 














IMPORTANCE OF MODERNIZATION 

[Continued from page 43] 
display windows of varying lengths. A dis- 
tinctive treatment has been given the window 
backgrounds, which feature large, draped 
openings. These lend an atmosphere of luxury 
to the displays, and make for a view of the 
interior from the street. 

Kline’s, Cincinnati, Ohio, was an ambitious 
modernization project, involving nine stories, 
basement and mezzanine. However, since this 
article is concerned primarily with the store 
front, we herein confine ourselves to this phase 
of the remodeling. Its purpose was to grade 
up the make a bid for Cincinnati’s 
fashion patronage, and build future prestige. 


store, 


front extended to the 
top of the second floor. Limestone was the 
material used. The choice of the Classic 
Modern style was influenced by the clientele 
sought after, and the particular fitness of this 
trend for a women’s apparel store. 


Alterations on the 


A corner entrance was created, without sac- 
rificing the all-important corner show window. 
This corner entrance allowed for two en- 
trances—one on Fifth, and one on Race street, 
immediately adjoining the corner show win- 
dow and forming a small arcade, flanked on 
all: sides by show windows. 

To tie the Fifth and Race street entrances 
together an imposing indirectly illuminated 
marquise—32 feet long—was created, connect- 
ing the two entrances with the corner window. 
The result is that the store has a corner en- 
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trance and a corner window—a_ seemingly 
impossible accomplishment. An effective ar- 
rangement of individual windows was pro- 
vided, having window backs painted in soft 
pink pearwood. 

When Petrie’s, Toledo, Ohio, opened their 
new and extensively renovated quarters it 
was with the slogan—“The Most Beautiful 
Store in Ohio.” The opening was attended 
with much enthusiasm by the buying public. 
The store was designed to afford the ideal 
shopping environment and there is no question 
that it adds considerably to the prestige of 
Toledo’s business section. 


This new store occupies an area of 60 feet 
frontage on Adams street and 100 feet on 
Superior street. The distinguishing feature 
of this front is, that though the principal dis- 
play windows are located at and close to the 
corner, and the displays concentrated there, 
yet the architectural treatment of the cornice, 
pilaster, and base, continues down the _ sec- 
ondary street (Superior street) for the en- 
tire length of the building, even including the 
office entrances at the extreme end—thereby 
effecting an appearance of unity. 

The large corner window, with displays 
facing both streets on an angle, was made 
the important objective since this arrangement 
is generally conceded to be the most profitable 
one from a merchandising viewpoint. 

Adjacent to the windows on Superior street 
are supplementary windows continuing all 
the way down the street. Not used for dis- 
play, and equipped with Venetian blinds, these 
serve for a decorative, natural lighting treat- 
ment of the dressing rooms back of them. 

The Adams street facade is a bisymmetrical 
arrangement. - Bronze pilasters divide these 
two windows from the display windows ad- 
jacent to the arcade. In the middle of the 
arcade occurs a column of the building. This 
been decoratively treated with polished 
circular fluting. 


has 
bronze 

The surface material of the front is white 
Alabama marble, in a honed finish. The base 
of the front is of black vitrolite throughout, 
and there is a 24-inch frieze cf the same ma- 
terial above the window, having applied or- 
naments of chased bronze. This is surmounted 
by a bronze ornamental cornice. 

Directly over the arcade entrance is a 
bronze trimmed marquise, upon which is 
superimposed the name “Petrie’s” in 36-inch 
channel letters. The arcade has a two-tone 
treatment of dusty pink and blue, with gold 
and white embellishment. In its center, three 
auxiliary reflectors are set flush in the ceil- 
ing to provide additional light. 

The vestibule is terrazzo of several colors, 
in which a pattern has been created by means 
of varying widths cf bronze strips. 

Window backgrounds are of satinwood and 
Michigan maple burl. Cast and chased bronze 
low relief are used as decoration on the veneer. 
The most efficient type of window reflector 
has been used—eliminating glare, and con- 
centrating illumination on merchandise. 

satinwood, with 

The door trim is 
Transoms are over- 
There are two pairs 
separated only by a 


Entrance doors are of 
bronze machine push bars. 
ebony offset with bronze. 
laid with bronze grilles. 
of doors, four in all, 


column of the building. 
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Goodman Company Adds 
Rotary Features 

Edwin E. Goodman, The Goodman Flex- 
ible Sleeve Form Company, 
New York City, who is the 
inventor of the Goodman pat- 
ent flexible sleeve form for 
men’s, boys’, and women’s 
wear displays, has added a 
complete line of rotary tables 
and rotar mirror light display 
specialties, enabling the pros- 
pective buyer to view the front, 
side, and back of the garment 
or articles shown. It faithfully 
serves the trade and adds a 
feature genuinely up to the 
minute to the art of display- 
ing clothing and various other 





merchandise. 





Minneapolis Store 
Completes Program 

Field’s, Minneapolis, Minn., has completed 
the installation of a new front. Extensive 
interior changes have also been made, in- 
cluding the installation of new fitting rooms 
on the second and fourth floors and the ad- 
dition of a new lighting system. 
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